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Looxine OVER THE 
PRINTER'S SHOULDER 
WE SEE.... 


A fine analysis of study hab- 
its, in relation to school failures 
is made by Miss Rachel Salis- 
bury, graduate student at the 
University of Wisconsin. Her 
findings and conclusions, as given 
on pages 217-219 should be of 
distinct interest to all teachers. 


In many communities school 
Boards, and in some cases even 
school officials, are advocating 
the elimination of ‘‘special sub- 
jects’. In most cases such ac- 
tion is decidedly short-sighted, 
for these ‘‘special’’ subjects play 
a most important part in a mod- 
ern school curriculum. It will 
ay you to read “Is Physical 
Education a Frill’, pp. 222-224, 
and ‘‘A Laboratory of Social Be- 
havior’’, pp. 228-230 


e Did you know that Wiscon- 
sin played an important part in 
the development of the kinder- 
arten movement in America? 
ead pp. 234-235 for a bit of . 
interesting pioneer history of 
this branch of education. 
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Sound teachers 



































in an unsound 


: are galley-west in our economic universe. And you in the educa- 
tional world are fighting hard to keep the sins of the fathers from being 
visited upon the children. You are sound in your ideas about maintaining 
childhood’s opportunities. But how about your personal affairs? 


This is a particularly important time to consider your own financial 
status. Never was it more important than now that you should stabilize your 
finances to provide for more than the transient demands of food and cloth- 
ing and shelter. In spite of—in fact, because of—a reduction in your in- 
come, you need to provide for untoward exigencies and for the modestly 
conceived but carefully executed building of a financial backlog for the 
future. 


Are you adequately covering the possible contingency of a loss of earn- 
ing power through sickness and accident? Insurance to cover such can be 
bought at moderate cost. Are you undertaking a plan of systematic saving? 
There are plenty of sound financial institutions for the purpose. Are you 
prudently using the splendid opportunities that life insurance affords for 
saving and for building an estate? There are many well entrenched 
companies. 


Another aspect of your personal affairs is your own professional self- 
improvement. This is no time to toss that into the discard. Keener compe- 
tition demands it more than ever. Your professional reading in all phases, 
and particularly as made available through the Teachers Reading Circle 
books, must be maintained. Correspondence and extension courses, and, 
later, summer school opportunities must still command your interest. Your 
standing as a keenly prepared teacher can, and must be, maintained in foul 
times or fair. oe 


An unsound economic situation is no excuse for a slip-shod personal 
economy. 
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drops from the editors pen 











Let The Facts Be Known 


HAT the public needs right now is understandable information about edu- 

cation. School people are apt to assume that the citizen has a firm grasp 

of all the Hows and Whys of school activities. Criticism is directed our 
way by individuals least suspected of being anything but friendly. The sources 
of attack give us jolts and surprises. We are dazed at the faults that are laid at 
schoolhouse doors. Our critics, many of them public spirited and with a social 
point of view, would support education if they had full knowledge of it. 


Is it not our duty to furnish them that information? Do we not owe it to 
our Clientele to let them in on the enterprise they support? 


In these days when it is the popular thing to demand simplification, we hear 
much about the necessity of getting back to “the good old days” in education, 
back in the 3 Rs. This suggestion comes from the fellow who still thinks of 
schools in terms of the kind he attended. It might not take more than a few 
minutes of analysis to get him to see that no one really wants a return of the 
good old days. There wasn’t enough good in them to warrant their resurrection. 
With your help he will see that the 3 Rs are only tools of learning after all, and 
that success in life is due to factors beyond the tool subjects. Another com- 
plains that the school tax burden is destroying agriculture and business. State- 
ments as fallacious as that can easily be exploded and he can be brought to see 
that we must pay for education now or pay dearly for the lack of it in crime or 
social waste. Then, too, his knowledge of school costs in comparison with other 
expenditures may be meager and distorted. Perhaps he has been fooled by the 
popular tax-dollar graph which is a play upon his pocketbook and doesn’t show 
expenditures at all. He needs to be shown accurate figures. 


You meet the man who is sure we are headed for financial ruin because the 
schools have over expanded. It’s a ten to one bet he hasn’t the slightest notion 
of the tremendous enrollment increases. People in distress strike out blindly for 
any sort of relief unless they know what they are striking at. Your critic may 
insist that higher education does nothing more than eat up revenues. Chances 
are he hasn’t even seen the university or its job. He doesn’t know the thousands 
of jobless young people in high schools, vocational schools or teachers’ colleges 
who might become a dangerous social element if left to abject idleness. Mr. Man 
About Town needs an accurate conception of the place of these agencies in mod- 
ern society. Lacking perspective, he will continue to be an annihilating critic. 


The State Teachers’ Association is compiling in book form the facts on Wis- 
consin education to assist you to answer questions relative to our educational 
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system. It will include legal status, costs, organization, functions, enrolments and 
other data. We hope that you will use the materials to inform the public so that 
we may be guided by an enlightened citizenry instead of misdirected by misin- 


formation or prejudicial opinions. 


‘ HAT is an hour of French?” asked 
\Y/ the speaker. “What is an hour of 
algebra? A semester of English? A 

year of Latin?” 

These unanswered challenges were put dur- 
ing a searching analysis of why education is 
bound to time units ranging from the semes- 
ter to clock hours. The colleges and universi- 
ties were under criticism in this matter of ed- 
ucational congestion and the audience chuck- 
led as they always do when higher institutions 
are on the defensive. The colleges are making 
some efforts to substitute uninterrupted scho- 


A NEW YEAR’S lastic accomplishment 


INVENTORY for academic time-serv- 
ing and we hope the 


movement will emerge from the experimental 
stage before long. 

If time units have obstructed collegiate ed- 
ucational advance the secondary and elemen- 
tary schools are no less at fault in their areas. 
The high school is, by and large, still a credit 
gatherer. Many of its subjects are defended 
and kept alive by the dying embers of the 
disciplinary theory. As for time units, the 
high school student himself complains of the 
necessity of being a quick-change artist. He 
is annoyed by the speed with which he must 
shift his hourly school interests, and asks if 
that is education. The immeasurable values of 
education are not reducible to mathematical 
indices of class hours. 

If our colleges adhere to false standards 
they do not occupy a lone position. Standards 
of child performance may be distorted regard- 
less of the school level. Requirements to 
which grade and high school pupils are held 
do not always connote child growth. There 
are too many artificial hurdles which arrest 
development. Non-conformity to predetermined 
or hoped-for results spells disaster for many 
while pedantic insistence upon accuracy and 
behavior patterns defeats a real desire to learn. 

The parent whose child fails is critical of 
the schools. He sees his child, a normal 
youngster, devote himself whole-heartedly to 
his tasks and homework. A parental check-up 
on the learning situation shows surprising 
comprehension on the part of the child. But, 
too often, the work is practically discounted 
by the teacher for some slight discrepancy in 
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form or substance. Many mothers belong to 
study clubs where they learn about mental 
hygiene and the unpardonable error of violat- 
ing the finer sensibilities of the young. Na- 
turally, a mother is perplexed upon discover- 
ing that her timid child would rather flounder 
in class than ask the help of an impatient, irri- 
table teacher whom he fears. Father, a busi- 
ness man and heavy taxpayer, shakes his head 
as he glances over son’s arithmetic paper and 
finds a problem marked “‘incorrect’’ for no 
other reason than that the dollar sign is omit- 
ted in the answer. He is puzzled by the wide 
gulf between school and life. A newspaper 
editor sees his daughter’s history paper carry- 
ing a_ ten-point b sane for misspelling 
Disraeli. Don’t be disappointed if he doesn’t 
gush enthusiastically over modern education in 
his columns next day. 

The individualization of instruction has 
been the dominant theme of education for 
neatly a double decade. Yet, in many in- 
stances it is foiled by old practices which are 
best known as ‘‘Pedagese’. The parents of 
children should be staunch allies of education. 
Their faith will not be shaken if each child 
gets some individual attention, a kindly word 
of encouragement and understanding, and is 
accorded respect for personality which har- 
monizes pupil and school. Teachers should 
take stock of the everyday practices of their 
craft as they affect the welfare of every child. 
There's no better time than New Year to take 
a personal inventory. 

ee 


[POLATED sentences from speeches or writ- 

ings of our immortals are being freely quoted 
to intensify attacks upon governmental func- 
tions. Many of our forefathers are thus brought 
back and appear to point an accusing finger at 
public service. Lincoln’s conception of govern- 
ment is summed up in a paragraph wherein he 
states: 

“The legitimate object of government is to do 
for the people what needs to be done, but which 
they can not, by individual effort, do at all, or do 
so well, for themselves. There are many such 
things—some of them exist independently of the 
injustice in the world. Making and maintaining 
roads, bridges, and the like; providing for the 
helpless young and afflicted; common schools; and 
disposing of deceased men’s property, are instances.” 
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4 Score 


Y ears A\g0 


T WAS four score years ago when the W.T.A. 
made its initial bow—and a modest and 
uiet genesis it was. No fanfare or roll of 
is announced the first ‘‘convention’’ of our 
professional association; in fact, quite a con- 
trary setting marked the first meeting of our 
founders. Exactly who they were, or what force 
drew them together is not recorded in the an- 
nals of the Wisconsin press, but from records 
preserved it would appear that their meeting 
was devoid of a “representative assembly,” 
“general sessions,” and ‘‘sectional meetings.” 
Specialization there was none, for at that early 
date of 1853 no teacher taught only English, 
arithmetic, or writing—it was “the whole 
works;” reading, writing, arithmetic, music, 
spelling, grammar, and a liberal smattering of 
homey character education, through the direct 
agency of the ever-present birch rod. And 
though few of these early school teachers had 
a training equivalent to that offered in our mod- 
ern high schools, they all jauntily carried the 
title of ‘Professor,’ and as such could act as a 
final court of appeals on all questions ranging 
from the correct method of laying corduroy 
toads to the accepted method of handling a 
dinner knife when visiting with relatives in the 


city. 





F. E. Drescher 
Fennimore 
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Antoinette Durant 
Platteville 





O. H. Plenzke 


It was during these early pioneer days that 
a few far-sighted school men foresaw the ad- 
visability of joining hands, and combining their 
efforts in the interest of education. After a 
preliminary meeting in Racine in 1852, they 
agreed to meet in Madison the following year, 
to discuss educational problems and formulate 
a teachers’ association. So, in the year of 1853 
this small group of six or seven met in Madi- 
son; and by the light of some flickering tapers, 


>» » » Our Three Vice Presidents « « « 





H. H. Theisen 
Fond du Lac 
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in a dingy room in the court house, they 
planned their organization. 

Eighty years have passed since then, and 
mighty changes have taken place. Wisconsin 
has emerged from a pioneer state and now 
leads the world in dairy products, vegetable 
canning, and various forms of manufactures. 
Along with many other states we have fought 
several wars, enjoyed the intoxication of un- 
paralleled prosperity, and now stand face to 
face with many perplexing problems which 
have sobered the entire world. 

And that teachers’ organization, started un- 
der some flickering tapers in 1853; what of 
that? That, too, emerged from a pioneer stage 
and continued to grow in numbers and impor- 
tance with each passing year. From six or seven 
founders the Wisconsin Teachers Association 
has increased its membership until today it 
numbers more than 18,300 men and women 
who possess a real professional spirit. And as 
its strength has increased, its importance has 
likewise grown. Due largely to the efforts of 
the W.T.A. members, expressed through its 
central office, various legislative measures fa- 
vorable to education have been effected. In 
many cases unfavorable legislation has threat- 
ened to destroy the very foundations of our 
educational system, and at such times the Wis- 
consin Teachers Association has taken its place 
as spokesman of education. 

At no time’ has education been faced with 
the challenge of justification which confronts 
it today. Enemies of public education have 
perfected organizations designed to undermine 
the very foundations of our nation’s schools, 
using half truths and cleverly distorted statis- 
tics to discredit the worthy achievements of an 
unselfish teaching body. On every hand self- 
centered individuals and organizations are play- 
ing upon the stressing times in an attempt to 
seriously cripple educational institutions. 


Teachers of Wisconsin, through active par- 
ticipation in the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion, have a right to expect that the office of 
the professional organization they support will 
carefully protect their rights. It cannot be said 
that Wisconsin teachers have selfishly refused 
to accept their share of a reduction in school 
expenditures. On every hand one sees evi- 
dences of their willingness to help—salary cuts 
have been general (in many cases teachers have 
accepted cuts while the salaries of city em- 
ployees have been retained), clothing and food 
for needy families have been purchased from 
teacher funds, and “milk funds’? from teach- 
ers’ pocketbooks have helped to build up under- 
nourished children. No, the teachers have not 
failed to do their part, in the present state of 
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economic unrest, but there is a limit to the sac- 
rifices they can be asked to make. 

It does not take unusual foresight to see that 
many clouds are gathering on the educational 
horizon—more demands for educational cur. 
tailment, the possible elimination of many sub- 
jects which have become important parts of a 
modern curriculum, the insistance that the min- 
imum salary law be abolished or revised, and 
many similar proposals which might seriously 
hamper the effectiveness of our schools in car- 
rying on a program designed to prepare the 
boys and girls of today for situations which 
will demand a well-rounded education. 

Throughout the year scores of Wisconsin 
teachers will be seriously studying the subject 
they teach—a study designed to play a more 
vital part in community life. And by so doing 
these many teachers will be helping to acquaint 
the public with the importance of our present- 
day educational system. 

Already, plans are being made for the 1933 
convention, On January 21, 46 group chair. 
men will meet with the officers and executive 
committee of the W.T.A. to make preliminary 
plans. The 1933 section chairmen are: 














Section Chairman Address 
Agriculture 
All Science. 
1; ETE 
Biology 
Character Education--Dean E, A. Fitzpatrick. Milwaukee 
Chemistry....-..-.-..- (oA Re Cy) Pena et Janesville 
Bf TS AE ERS BE -" Ep EET pic cnc Stevens Pt. 
Coll, ‘Tchrs. of Edac...B. DB; Thiel ncccnnnnns Appleton 
Commercral. Walter Gavest. 2502) Sturgeon Bay 
Conservation & 

| ee Adolph C. Johnson_--.Antigo 
rst .of are ae 

Ot ee aa Winifred Farley____--. Kenosha 

Edun of ‘the Diilns a Lavilla Watd...nccon Madison 
Educ. of Exceptional 

SS EE Mrs. Martha Thon__-- Wausau 
Educational Research__John P. Treacy--___--_ Milwaukee 
Elementary Principals_.J. C. Fitzgerald recensione Oshkosh 
English 5 Gee POON a Madison 
General Science__----- Geo. Hetherington____La Crosse 
Geography... ene WY 5 he BUCRCl em eciicwes Whitewater 
Grammar Grades_----- Charles A. Jahr..__.-- Elkhorn 
GRIGRNCO. cents ohn F. Weinhoff___-- Milwaukee 
Handwriting-------~-~. 3ldyn Leschinsky___~-- Kenosha 
Health Education----~ Frances Ahern______-- Fond du Lac 
a aaa Wm. H. Hathaway_---Milwaukee 
Home Economics.-.--- Ruth E. Michaels_----. Menomonie 
Industrial Arts-------- Earl W. Thrall... Beloit 
Intermediate Grades__.Catherine Darlin Becomes Milwaukee 
ee ior HighSchool____D. T. John_--_~--~-_. Kenosha 

indergarten—Primary-Emma Brookmire_-_-- Marinette 
Latin Anita Showerman-_-_-_-- Wauwatosa 
A ET See ee Mae E. Hitchcock_---- Edgerton 
Mathematics-___~----- Maurice L. Hartung_-- Madison 
Mental Hygiene__----- ee Superior 
a Languages___. William Dehorn_---~- Milwaukee 

CCR ECT EE Otto J. Kraushaar___-. Waupun 

Phyaical Education__._._Guy $. Lowman------. Madison 
Physics & Chemistry...Me vin Fuzzard___--—- Lake Mills 
Retirement Fund_----- M..H. Jackson.......- Madison 
Rural Education_.--~ < ©. BPOCkSltenad cea Platteville 
Speech Correction_----. a eg nersegg eines iVaspilell Oshkosh 
Speech Training----...N. S. James_-------~- Oshkosh 
State Graded___------ Puith icfechion in sai Union Grove 

Visual Education_----. i SG eee Fond du Lac 
Vocational Education_.L. H. Wochos_------- Green Bay 
Wis. Assn. Deans of 

Wettig sauces Mrs. Maud Mendenhall Waukesha 
Wis. Assn. Sec. Sch. 

Prins. Junior High , 

School R. O. West West Allis 
Wis. Cong. of Parents : 

BE TRIG cea ccctermnns Mrs. W. J. Hubbard_-.Milwaukee 
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ETIREMENT systems for teachers usually 

provide for their optional retirement at age 

60 and for compulsory retirement at age 
70. The average retirement age is 65. 

It is fitting, therefore, that you, as a teacher, 
should recognize this fact and provide in some 
way for a definite income beginning with age 
65, whether you continue or cease to be a wage 
earner after that age. 

The problem of how to build an estate that 
will keep one in later years demands our most 
careful consideration. Some teachers are, of 
course, fortunate in investments. These, how- 
ever, are decidedly in the minority. Compara- 
tively few professional people have made a 
success of investing in stocks, bonds, or real 
estate. The current depression has given all of 
us a very vivid lesson as to what may happen 
to real estate stock and bond investments, even 
though selected with the greatest care and by men 
who have made investments their life work. 

One form of investment has proven un- 
usually sound for the average individual; and 
that is Life Insurance. Irving $. Cobb says: ‘I 
have invested in life insurance to make part of 
what I have to leave in this vale of tears, fool- 
proof, friend-proof, promoter-proof, as well as 
to make my later years pleasant with income 
if all else fades away, when I can no longer 
wield a pen.” 

Through an Endowment-at-Age-65 life in- 
surance policy, you can plan for a pleasant re- 
tirement with income that will banish all wor- 
ries. Your future ‘‘play days” will become 
“pay days.” You can provide yourself with a 
definite income as long as you live by setting 
aside regularly a relatively small amount dur- 
ing your busy, wage earning years. 
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The plan, in brief, is as follows: You pay 
the premiums on your policy until you are 65 
years of age. Then the policy will begin to pay 
you. You may ask for the full amount in one 
lump sum in cash, or you may adopt the as- 
sured income for life method, by asking that 
the money be paid to you in the form of a 
monthly income for the rest of your life. On 
this plan the monthly income goes on as long 
as you live, Should you die before you reach 
age 65, the premiums stop and the full amount 
that would have been paid to you, had you 
lived to reach age 65, is paid at once to your 
beneficiary, either in cash or in monthly install- 
ments, as you yourself direct. 

Wisconsin teachers are in many ways more 
fortunate than educators in some other states 

. they enjoy the benefits of the Teachers 
Retirement Fund, administered in an efficient 
and businesslike way by the Annuity and In- 
vestment Board. Yet, in the final analysis the 
teacher's individual participation in the Teach- 
ers Retirement Fund should be but a founda- 
tion to a sound investment program designed 
to provide a comfortable income for the later 
years in life, after teaching years have ended. 
In too many cases Wisconsin teachers regard 
their participation in the Retirement Fund as 
adequate “old age insurance”; and then, after 
their income from teaching ends they realize 
too late that a sound, conservative annuity pro- 
gram, built around the plan of the Retirement 


Fund, would have adequately met their needs. . 


It is never too late to start a sound invest- 
ment program, and every teacher in Wisconsin 
owes it to himself and herself to sit down in 
front ofa mirror . . . and honestly ask the 
question, “After 65 . . . what?” 
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Sick, Habits 
and F silucers 


O*« of the most upsetting factors in 


many a hopeful teachet’s attempt at 

ability grouping is the fact that after 
the job is carefully done we find a number of 
teally poor students in the faster groups and 
a number of really excellent students in the 
really poor students in the faster groups and a 
number of really poor students in the faster 
groups and a number of really excellent stu- 
dents in the slower groups. When we thus see 
the partial wreck of our hopes, we rise with one 
accord and declare ‘‘Those I. Q.’s don’t mean a 
thing!” Our carefully selected fast group is 
quite spoiled by the presence of the boy who on 
paper is described as I. Q. 136, but who in the 
flesh does slovenly, careless, irregular, unsatis- 
factory work, the boy who, with all his brain 
power, is a downright failure. Our carefully 
built group of pupils with I. Q.’s all below 100 
is disrupted by the quiet girl who registered 89 
on the Terman test, but whose class perform- 
ance, day after day, brings down an unbroken 
seties of 100’s, and who, despite our sympathy 
and allowances for her inferiority, has plenty 





* Miss Salisbury is a fellow in Education at the University 
of Wisconsin. Her graduate study is on: “Developing Tech- 
niques of Study Based on a Recognition of Likenesses and 
Differences’. 
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Rachel Salisbury* 


University of Wisconsin 


of time to spare. Are such irregularities to be 
blamed entirely onto the weakness of group in- 
telligence tests, or may we rightfully look for 
some contributory cause of the wide discrep- 
ancies we find between promise and _per- 
formance? 

I wish to propose study habits as one fre- 
_ and important cause of the bright boy’s 
ailure and the slow girl’s success—poor study 
habits in one case and good ones in the other. 
Whether we realize the tremendous significance 
of the fact or not, study habits may be the sine 
qua non of school success. Everybody knows 
that a thoroughbred horse that has never been 
broken is not as much of a success as the cattle 
pony that will ‘turn on a dime’’ at the slightest 
pressure of the rein. An eight-cylinder motor 
racing under an expensive hood without any 
vital connection with the transmission isn’t 
worth as much in terms of service as the Model 
T that takes us home. Of course if we break 
the horse or put the engine into gear, the com- 
parison becomes ridiculous; so would our chief 
problem with failing pupils—if we could only 
find a method of teaching them how to use 
successfully the abilities they have. 


Few pupils with high I. Q.’s ever learn to 
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use fully the power they possess. This phe- 
nomenon represents one of the most tremendous 
of our national wastes. Our reckless squander- 
ing of fisheries, woodlands, coal deposits, oil, 
does not compare with our amazing indiffer- 
ence to the mental wealth of the country which 
lies undeveloped or is being perverted through 
lack of oversight into a sinister liability. Hun- 
dreds of people situated for eight, ten, twelve 
years in the most favorable — possible 
never learn to make the vital connection be- 
tween their engines and their gears. It is some- 
what satisfactory, however, to know that while 
brilliant boys and girls sit at ease idling their 
engines, some slower pupils, with what parts 
they have in good working order, climb the 
hill and reach the goal. 

The matter of what-to-do-about-it is far from 
being a settled problem. It is one thing to 
postulate a hypothesis that appeals to common 
sense and it is another thing to prove it. One 
convincing way to get evidence is to make a 
series of case studies. Try the following ex- 
periment in study hall for a few days. Without 
their being aware of it, select two slow pupils 
of approximately equal ability, one of whom is 
succeeding and one of whom is failing. Ob- 
serve carefully any differences in their study 
behavior in preparing a given lesson. Prepare 
a list of questions similar to the following and 
check each pupil’s behavior. Your questions 
will vary eo to the nature of the assign- 
ment upon which the pupils are working. 

Does the pupil 

. Begin promptly or dawdle? 

. Have paper, pencils, etc., handy? 

. Read the directions first ? 

. Work steadily or interrupt his own progress 
by periods of inattention? 

. Read the assignment through rapidly and 
reread to clinch the hard points? 

. Make any use of maps, diagrams, graphs? 

. Use the dictionary? 

. Seem to repeat to himself things to be 
memorized, such as vocabulary, formulas, 
spelling words, etc. ? 

. Work out problems first on scratch paper, 
and then copy neatly ? 

. Write out answers to study questions as- 
signed, or jot down study questions of his 
own? 

. Read the content of the chapter before at- 
tempting the written work required at the 
end of it? 

. Voluntarily use any motor aids to study, 
such as underscoring, taking notes, or mak- 
ing outlines ? 


List the crucial procedures for the particular 
assignment, and make careful note of any dif- 
ferences in study habits between the pupil who 
succeeds and the pupil who fails. 

Then select two superior students of approxi- 
mately equal mental ability, one of whom is 
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successful, and one of whom is failing. Com- 
pare their study habits in a similar, careful way. 
When you have thus analyzed the study habits 
of a dozen pairs of pupils, study your data, to 
determine whether study habits have any in- 
fluence upon student success. 

If so—what study habits? Your data may 
also throw some light upon the important ques- 
tion of what study habits, if any, are commonly 
and successfully used by many students. All of 
this is part of the larger question, ‘Just what 
does a pupil do when he studies and why?” If 
some serious-minded student of educational 
psychology has good health for two or three 
hundred years, we may get an answer to that 

uestion. In the meantime—isn’t there some- 
thing that teachers can do about it? 

When a student fails, we explain to him that 
he didn’t study hard enough. What do we mean 
by ‘hard enough’? Why should study be hard? 
If study were done correctly, could it be hard? 
Why do we not say “You didn’t study prop- 
erly, correctly’? Perhaps because we do not 
want to have to answer the inevitable next ques- 
tion, ‘What és the proper way?”’ Of course we 
have a general idea of how study should be 
done. We straighten up to the full dignity of 
our profession, look solemnly at Johnny, and 
say “Concentrate! Make an outline! Make 
notes! Use the dictionary! Study the questions 
at the end! Review before class! Memorize! 
Visualize!’’ etc., until our list of command- 
ments rivals the by-laws of a state constitution. 
We feel that we’ve done handsomely to think 
of so much advice all at once—and such good 
advice! 

And it is good advice. Johnny assents to ev- 
ery word of it. He returns gravely to his seat, 
stares determinedly at the pages of his biology 
textbook, and notes that “neurons conduct im- 
pulses to the muscles.” But he doesn’t know 
what a neuron is. After a few moments of 
“thinking” he decides to study English—or to 
go play soccer. 


For years we've been giving good advice of 
the sort described above. That there is need 
for something more than advice is evidenced 
by the avidity with which teachers have taken 
the ee provided in the various forms of su- 
pervised study. That there is a widening pro- 
fessional interest in the subject of how-to-study* 
is proved by the fact that in the nine years 
from 1909 to 1917, there were 19 important 
studies in the field; from 1918 to 1922 (5 
years) there were 40 studies; from 1923 to 
1927 (5 years) there were 64; and from 1928 


* Data to 1928 is taken from a bibliography -, study, by 


Woodring, M. N. and Flemming, C. W. appearing in the 
Teachers College Record for February, 1928. 
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to 1931 inclusive (4 years), there were over 
200 reported investigations of a serious de- 
scriptive or experimental nature. A careful 
study of these investigations shows that students 
of the problem are beginning to feel more 
and more that it is not advice but practice that 
counts. 


For example, the best way to learn to follow 
directions is to follow many sets of compli- 
cated directions until you no longer trip up on 
them. The way to learn how to make notes is 
not to read the theory of note-making, but to 
make actual notes from actual reading or lec- 
tures; and to make them not once but many, 
many times under careful supervision and criti- 
cism, until you have developed some simple, 
successful method of taking notes. The way to 
learn how to make outlines is to make five, 
twenty-five, fifty actual outlines, until selection 
and rejection and mechanical form become sec- 
ond nature and you can give your entire atten- 
tion to the relations among the items, the 
organization. 


Regarding the fact of practice as applied to 
the formation of good study habits, Crawford? 
says: 


Merely telling a student how to study is not 
enough. He must be given actual practice in study- 
ing. The best kind of instruction in studying is in 
the form of directions for doing actual tasks, . 
Teaching study habits is like teaching character, 
in that it is entirely possible to teach how to study 
or how to be honest without teaching to study or 
to be honest. The actual habits must be formed. 
Ability to study does not come from being vaguely 
urged so much as from slow growth and habit 
formation. 

It has been the writer’s personal experience that 
study habits and techniques can be taught much 
more effectively in connection with written exer- 
cises than otherwise. For example, instruction on 
how to read for main points does not strike home 
to the student nearly so strongly as instruction on 
how to take notes or to outline what he reads. 


The task of teaching study habits is not really 
as hopeless as a list of things-students-do-when- 
they-study might indicate. Bell?, in a careful 
statistical study, found that 82% of the learn- 
ing done in school was given to some form of 
reading. Surely we can do something to im- 
prove reading habits. Book®, a thorough-going 
student of study problems, says: 


As every one knows, there are a variety of 
things which every college and high school stu- 
dent is asked to do; but all his tasks may be 


‘Crawford, Claude C. The Technique of Study. Houghton, 
Miflin Company, pages 320, 883, $3}. 


* Bell, Hugh M. Study habits of teachers college students. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 22:536-548, October, 1981. 


* Book, William F. Learning How to Study and Work Ef- 
lectively. Ginn and Company, page $89. 
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grouped into a few standard types of work which 
he : required to do over and over each day and 
week. 


Surely the teacher who gives her time to 
even just one of the outstandingly frequent 
study procedures is undertaking a task that will 
pay rich dividends to both herself and the pu- 
pils involved. Several carefully controlled ex- 
periments have already proved that careful 
training in a given study habit brings very posi- 
tive and satisfying improvement in the prod- 
ucts of learning. For example, Eleanor Holmes* 
found that reading guided by questions greatly 
surpasses mere reading and re-reading without 
questions. Newlun® in an experiment involv- 
ing five elementary schools taught fifth grade 
pupils how to summarize geography lessons, 
and found that the trained pupils made very 
significant gains over the untrained pupils. 
Crawford® conducted an experiment to deter- 
mine whether students did better work with- 
study guides or without them, and found an 
affirmative conclusion. Barton? sought an an- 
swer to the problem, “Does a pupil learn more 
facts if he systematically and thoughtfully out- 
lines the subject matter for study?” and found 
in three high school classes in history and ge- 
ography that the achievement of the trained 
group improved roughly about 35%. 

If conscious training in the method of study 
will bring these results, the responsibility for 
providing that training is a grave one. As we 
saw at the beginning with regard to ability 
grouping, poor study habits may completely 
nullify the values of a superior mental inher- 
itance or good ones may greatly enhance the 
value of a poor one. As for the school situa- 
tion, it isn’t the fae but what the pupil is able 
to do with the facts that counts. That process, 
familiarly called study, is crucial to school suc- 
cess. Regarding the importance of this tool, 
Kilzer® says: 

Pupils should understand that as they progress 
from grade to grade, they will be put more and 
more upon their own responsibility in the matter 
of studying. The fact that many college freshmen 
drop out of school before the end of their first 
pene because of inability to study effectively should 
e pointed out early. An effort should be made to 
convince pupils that it is more important that they 
learn how to study than that they gather many 
items of information in their regular courses. 


* Holmes, Eleanor. Reading guided by questions versus 
careful reading without questions. School Review, 89:361-371, 
May, 1981. 
5 Newlun, C. O. a to Summarize in Fifth 
01 


Grade History. Teachers 
No. 448, 1980. 

® Crawford, C. C. and Hamrem, L. H. An experiment with 
the use of printed study guides. Journal of Educational 
Method, 9:541-544, June, 1980. 

7 Barton, W. A. Outlining as a Study Procedure. Teachers 
College Contribution to Education, No. 411, 1930. 

8 Kilzer, L. R. Supervised Study. The Professional and 
Technical Press, page 205. 
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Pupils fail, then, not from lack of opportu- 
nity, or lack of subject matter, but from inabil- 
ity to digest what is set before them, to put it 
to some use. Nor is the pitifulness of their 
plight confined to their school days. Poor hab- 
its of research, of organization, of reporting, 
of solving problems, of selecting items accord- 
ing to a purpose, will continue to function in 
the experiences of life out of school and will 
bring the same unsatisfactory results. Habits 
of failure persist. On the other hand, reliable 
habits of study, a few clear-cut and successful 
methods of thinking through a subject, devel- 
oped in school situations to meet typical needs 
of the day’s routine, will function with equal 
success in the problems presented in the day's 
routine of business or society. The student who 


Dias Grading 
for Instrumental Music 


ers of instrumental music in the schools, 

have depended on just the love of playing 
music or “belonging to the band” to put our 
subject across. It has long been the thought 
of the writer that a definite course of study 
for every instrument in the band or orchestra 
should be established. This year such a course 
of study has been put into effect in the schools 
of Appleton, Wisconsin. 

The writer, together with Mr. E. C. Moore, 
Instructor of Brass and Woodwind Instru- 
mental Music in the Appleton schools and 
Professor of Instrumental Methods Course in 
the Lawrence Conservatory of Music, have 
worked out and put into operation the follow- 
ing plan. Briefly: 

Mimeograph sheets are given out to every 
instrumental student in the school system ex- 
plaining the purpose of the plan; to induce 
the student to advance by the force of his own 
initiative, to set up specific requirements by 
formulating a definite course of study for each 
instrument and to provide a ranking system 
which shall be a fair basis for the assigning of 
places in the various musical organizations. 

The nature of the plan is to have six 
classes of musicians indicating six distinct de- 
grees of advancement. These classes are desig- 
nated as follows: Apprentice Musician, Fourth 
Class Musician, Third Class Musician, Second 


re THE past, too many of us, who are teach- 
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has learned successfully to get the main ideas 
from a textbook, to evaluate their worth, and 
to organize them into something useful for his 
purpose will not be at the mercy of newspaper 
propaganda, or of flowery political speakers, 
With a mind accustomed to use, hardened to a 
little sound thinking, he will through the years 
find more and more satisfaction in using his 
study habits to meet the problems of life. 
Here, then, lies a challenge to the best ef- 
fort of every teacher. How can we develop 
serviceable, successful methods of study that 
will meet the needs of the student at work? 
Perhaps if we tackle a few study methods of 
proved worth, one at a time, and through prac- 
tice raise them to the level of habits, we shall 
perform a lasting service for our pupils. 





Jay |. Williams 


Director Stringed Instrument Instruction, 
Appleton, Wis. 


» » 


Class Musician, First Class Musician and a 
class to be known as Master Musician. 
Tests. A student will be advanced when 

he passes a test on the work required for the 
next higher class. These tests will be given at 
a special time before the director, the students’ 
special instructor or coach, and One other 
person selected by the director. Tests will be 
given at least every six weeks and oftener if 
possible. The test will be made up of a few 
exercises or pieces selected by the committee 
from: 

1. The work covered in the class 

2. The requirements of the next grade for the 


instrument that the student plays 
3. Perhaps a number to be read at sight. 


A grade of 70 will be considered passing. 
Tests to be scored as follows: 


Care of all school equipment_________- 10% 

Recommendation of private instructor or 
CORO oxcen ese Son Poe Pet a ees 25% 

Tone (quality, smoothness, beauty and 
accitacy: Of piteh)ise% 2206 20% 


Technique (correct fingerings, position of 
hands and body, and ease of playing) 20% 

Time (ability to count the time cor- 
rectly, and accuracy of rhythm while 
PAM) (oo eee ee ee 20% 

Interpretation (is it in good taste, and 
does it display a knowledge of the 
conventional interpretation of this type 
Or Material) | Ue 2ras eo te ee 5% 


Awards: The student will be issued a cer- 
tificate of capacity and will be privileged to 
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wear a pin which designates his rating, but he 
will not be required to buy one. 


General Requirements: 


The student may progress as fast as he is 
capable. He may cover more than one grade 
within a year’s time if he so desires. The 
only exception is that the master class will be 
open only to seniors in high school. 

The director reserves the right to change 
the student to a different instrument when he 
thinks it is necessary for the good of the stu- 
dent. In case a change is made, the student 
will zot lose his rating. After a brief review 
of the earlier work for the new instrument, he 
will be free to advance. 

The student must attend regular group re- 
hearsals in one of the schools unless he is ex- 
cused by the director for special study. A 
grade of at least B must be maintained or the 
student will be required to take some extra 
work (to be assigned by the director) before 
he is given his test for advancement. 

The following specific requirements for 
violin are submitted so that a better idea may 
be had of the system. Every other instrument 
has special requirements. 


Apprentice Musician 
Award: Bronze Lyre 
own pin.) 
Practical Requirements: 
a. Lessons 1-35, inclusive, from 
“Groundwork of Orchestral Train- 
ing’, Claude Rader. Jenkins Music 
Co. 
b. Lesson 30, ‘Song of the Clock”, 
played as a solo from memory. 
c. All students must*be able to tune 
the violin. 


(Student buys his 


Fourth Class Musician 
Award: Silver Lyre. 
Theoretical Requirements: 

Be able to write whole notes, half 
notes, quarter notes, eighth notes, 
and sixteenth notes, with the cor- 
responding rests. Be able to name 
the lines and spaces, both treble 
and bass clefs, to the third added 
line below and above the staff. 

Practical Requirements: 

a. Finish the “Gordon String Ensem- 
ble’, Gordon. C. C. Birchard. 

b. Duet No. 1, the violin primo part, 
from ‘Pleyel Duets’, Book 1, vol. 
832. G. Schirmer. 

c. Solo: No. 39, German Folk Song, 
from “Fifty Easy Melodies’, Kelly. 
O. Ditson Co. 


Third Class Musician 


Award: Gold Lyre. 
Theoretical Requirements: 
Place on your solo for this class, the 
correct number of beats under each 
note. 
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Practical Requirements: 

a. Exercises 1-18, inclusive, from ‘60 
Studies for Violin,’ Book 1, 
Wahlfahrt. O. Ditson Co. 

b. Etudes pages 4 and 5 (Position 
Studies) from “Practical Method 
for Violin”, Part II, by Nicolas 
Laoureux, Vol. 91. G. Schirmer. 

c. Duet Ill, violin primo part, from 
“Pleyel Duets”, Vol. 833, op. 48. 
G. Schirmer. 

d. Solo: “Fatima Gavotte’, Joseph 
Morris. G. Schirmer. 

(Specific Requirements for Violin) 
Second Class Musician 

Award: Silver Note. 

Theoretical Requirements: 

Be able to write the following major 
scales and give the rule for form- 
ing same: C, G, D, A, E, and B in 
the sharp family; and F, B flat, 
A flat, E flat, and D flat, in the 
flat family. Memorize the above 
key signatures thus: Key of F has 
one flat—B flat, etc. 

Practical Requirements: 

a. Exercises 31 to 46, inclusive, in 
“60 Studies for Violin’, Wahl- 
fahrt. O. Ditson. 

b. Part I], Numbers 17 and 18, in 
“Second Position Studies’, Laou- 
reux, Vol. 91. G. Schirmer. 

c. Duet VI, Pleyel Duets, Val. 833. 
G. Schirmer. 

d. Solo: ‘Madrigal’, 
Schirmer. 

First Class Musician 
Award: Gold Note. 
Theoretical Requirements: 

Be able to write the harmonic minor 
scales for the keys of five flats and 
five sharps, and give the rule for 
forming same. 

Practical Requirements: 

a. Studies 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
15, 16, 18, and 19 in “36 Violin 
Studies’, by Kayser. G. Schirmer. 

b. Number 1 in “Three Little Sym- 
phonies’, Dancla. Vol. L121, Carl 
Fischer. 

c. Solo: “Adoration”, Borowski. Theo. 
Presser Co. 

Master Musician 
Award: Master Award. 
Theoretical Requirements: 

Be able to name and recognize the 
various intervals, such as Major, 
Minor, Perfect, Diminished, and 
Augmented. 

Practical Requirements: 

a. Numbers 2 to 13, inclusive, in ‘30 
Special Studies for the Violin’, 
by Mazas. G. Schirmer. 

b. Number 2 of “Three Little Sym- 
phonies”, by Dancla. C. Fischer. 

c. Solo: “Cavatina’’, Raff. 


Simonetti. G. 


A complete copy of the system in Mimeo- 
graph form will be sent to anyone upon re- 
ceipt of twenty-five cents. Send all requests 
to: Jay I. Williams, Appleton High School, 
Appleton, Wis. 
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need for retrenchments the school seems 

to be the first object of attack. School 
boards are overlooking the fact that education 
is society’s “debt eternal’ to its boys and girls, 
and that adequate education for all the people 
is the source and sustenance of self-govern- 
ment. School boards are recommending the 
elimination of some of the newer things in 
education, and feel that things that have come 
last in the program should be the first to go. 
Where this is done it means that there has 
been a reversion back to the old traditional 
aims of education, and there has been no 
realization of the fact that those things which 
have come into the educational program dur- 
ing the early part of the present century have 
been thought out in relation to the needs of 
the children of this century. 

The earlier or traditional aims of education, 
viz., the knowledge aim, the aim of mental 
discipline, and the cultural aim, are but partial 
aims and cannot be accepted as the true pur- 
pose of education. Education today, in its 
complete sense, recognizes the development of 
all the powers of the individual; that educa- 
tion is the guidance of all activities from birth 
through life; that educational process begins 
at birth and continues throughout life; and 
that more and more recognition is being given 
to social well-being. By developing to the 
fullest extent the physical, mental, moral, and 
social powers of the individual we fit him for 
life both today and tomorrow by making it 
possible for the individual to organize all of 
his responses so that they will be capable of 
acting together as a harmonious whole. 

Modern education today recognizes that 
education is life, that it is the office of educa- 
tion to enable the individual to live more fully 
and more completely each day. Recognizing 


|) ‘need & this period of depression and the 
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Physical Education 


Guy S. Lowman 


Professor of Physical Education, University of Wisconsin 


the modern aim of education, it might be best 
then that we eliminate from the curriculum 
what came in during the earlier centuries, and 
retain the programs of music and art, and the 
programs having to do with health and tec- 
reational opportunities, because they have been 
thought out in relation-to the needs of the 
modern child, and coordinate with the modern 
educational aim. Music, art, and physical ed- 
ucation should not be classified as the “frills 
and fancies’’ in education, but should be 
recognized as of primary importance, for it is 
the child that we must consider in education, 
and these subjects lie more closely to the 
primary motives of the boy and girl. They 
are subjects of interest, and while each has its 
own special contribution, they all contribute 
to a more full and complete life, and make it 
possible for the individual to live more fully 
and completely each day. 

The program of health and physical educa- 
tion may be considered as one of the newer 
phases of the educational program, but not the 
least important, for in the light of the more 
modern aims of education it is of major im- 
portance. Physical education is tied up with 
all the life activities of the child, both in 
school and out of school. Since education in 
its broadest sense recognizes all phases of 
child development, and aims to organize all 
the responses of the child into a harmonious 
whole for more complete living today and for 
the future, then this subject is an integral part 
of the whole general educational scheme, and 
can be supported and justified from the stand- 
point of definite objectives. 


1. Health: Physical education, 
varied program of activities particularly 
adapted to the needs and interests of 
the growing organism, provides opportunity 
for the development of positive health and 
the normal functioning of the organism. 


through _ its 
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This recognition of health is also the first 
cardinal principle of general education, and 
is basic in the whole scheme of education. 
We know that health is fundamental to a 
happy life. It forms the ground work of 
moral integrity, mental soundness, and emo- 
tional stability. 


Children live, grow, and develop through 
fresh air, food, and play. They must have 
play and large muscle exercise in order to 
grow. For years, in education, we have been 
saying time and time again that health is 
the first aim of general education. That is 
our theory, but our practice is poor. The 
physically fit boy or girl is more likely to be 
efficient, happy, and useful. 


. Corrective and Remedial: This objec- 


tive contributes its greatest service during 
the Public School period. School health ex- 
aminations and statistics over the country in- 
dicate that an enormous percentage of school 
children have remediable physical defects. 
The program of physical education, through 
wisely chosen types of physical activity 
properly prescribed, can do much to counter- 
act and remedy structural growth defects. 
Should attention be given to nominal posture 
correction and other structural growth de- 
fects early in the school life of the child, 
greater vital capacity as well as improved 
body mechanics could be obtained. 


3. The Development of the Neuro-Mus- 


cular System. Coordinations and Fun- 
damental Skills: The life of the child 
should have a rich opportunity in this field 
of development. Life of today has thrown 
much of our later work upon the finer or 
accessory muscle groups—the child’s heritage 
for later adult activity leaves very little 
opportunity for neuro-muscular development. 
Since it is recognized today that all educa- 
tion of the school is but supplementary to 
the every day life activities of the child, 
then education is certainly interested in the 
development of wholesome skills, whether 
mental or physical, which make for con- 
trolled intelligent individuals. 


This objective of neuro-muscular develop- 
ment has to do with the development of 
proper posture and appearance, ease of 
movement, grace, and poise; it has a definite 
relationship to the development of certain 
skills closely related to every day life; for 
example, running, walking, climbing, etc., 
(definite utilitarian values); it holds a 
definite relationship to safety education since 
motor control and instant and quick reaction 
in motor movements are certainly of great- 
est importance today in this age of speed, 
transportation, and congested trafflc. All fun- 
damental movements are improved through 
this meuro-muscular training. Further, it 
holds a definite relationship to leisure time 
activities through the teaching and develop- 
ment of proficiency in certain game skills, 
thus equipping the boy and girl for partici- 
pation in after school activities, and with an 
element of satisfaction, which will make for 
more constructive use of the leisure time 
period. 
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4. To Create Certain Attitudes Toward 


Physical Education Activities, Par- 
ticularly Play: Developed through a na- 
tural program of activities whereby natural 
impulses may gain satisfaction, and through 
which the emotions may respond freely and 
naturally, the activity or play not partici- 
pated in merely for health, but because of 
the satisfaction or the satisfying of the inner 
urges that impell one to activity; to develop 
a satisfaction in physical activity, and to 
create a desire to participate in and to en- 
joy the many motor activities which our 
program offers. 

Participation in activities which offer joy 
and happiness naturally contributes to phy- 
sical health and physical growth, but also 
extends to the mental, moral, and spiritual 
development. Thus through satisfaction and 
through the opportunity for activity, which 
is in accord with natural methods of growth 
and the satisfaction of natural impulses, the 
child is led to live a fuller and more com- 
plete life each day, and at the same time he 
is building for later life, to live more com- 
pletely, and to function in every wholesome 
aspect of his being. 

The desire to participate and be active 
throughout life, the desire to enjoy activity 
for the sake of activity and the inner satis- 
faction, the desire to participate in physical 
activities because of the elements of achieve- 
ment and success—the pleasure in doing 
things and in doing them well, leads to the 
development of certain definite hobbies in 
exercise which will gain for one greater 
satisfactions in life, and will make the in- 
dividual better fitted for wholesome use of 
the ever increasing leisure-time period. 


. A Development of Standards of Con- 


duct Through a Broad Wholesome 
Program in Athletics, Sports, and 
Games: Educators of today recognize the 
relationship of physical education, sports, 





An Aid to Proper Posture 
Directly Related to Dodging Autos 
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and games to moral and social values in ed- 
ucation, and today it is generally accepted 
that all desirable forms of conduct and de- 
sirable habits that help to adjust the in- 
dividual to his environment and which 
develop the individual in desirable traits of 
behavior largely arise out of physical 
education activities. These are particularly 
the outcomes of participation in a broad 
program of sports and games. 

Psychologists recognize that habits are 
formed by experiences. All educators today 
recognize that after making allowance for 
the heriditary factor, the education of any 
person is wholly determined by the experi- 
ences he has had; that experiences alone ed- 
ucate and must be our guiding principle. 
Accepting this principle, that experiences 
alone educate and that children learn by 
doing, we must at once recognize the unique 
position and the tremendous part that motor 
experiences, especially play, games, and 
athletics, assume in education. These na- 
tural physical education activities offer op- 
portunity for experiences which are so na- 
tural and instinctive, and lie so close to the 
heart of every normal boy and girl that the 
teacher in this field holds an exceedingly 
strategic position and peculiar power in 
molding the social and moral attitudes of 
young people. 


All of the above objectives mentioned can 
be supported in the physical education pro- 
gram. Modern physical education is not asso- 
ciated in the general scheme of education for 
health and therapeutic values alone. It is no 
longer looked upon as something that has to 
do primarily with formal calisthenics and 
gymnastics. The earlier or more artificial 


forms of exercise have been eliminated, and 
the modern program offers what we call more 
natural activities held to include plays, games, 
fundamental skills, dramatics, and all the more 
natural motor expressions through which na- 





tural impulses may gain satisfaction, and 
through which the emotions may respond 
freely and naturally. Such a program of ac- 
tivities coordinates with the natural growth 
and development of the child, and is truly 
educational. It is education through the phy- 
sical. 

While the program of health and physical 
education is fundamental under normal condi- 
tions, it is of even greater importance during 
this period of depression. The morale of many 
homes has been affected through involuntary 
or enforced leisure due to lack of employment. 
Physical education will help to maintain the 
emotional stability of the children of the 
home under these abnormal conditions, and 
further, the program can be so extended 
through the school as to meet the social and 
recreational needs of the whole community. 
Many members of the community, through 
lack of employment, become depressed. Morale 
must be maintained. Here is an emergency 
which visualizes to the school an opportunity 
to serve the whole community. 

The physical education program is all im- 
portant at all times in the life of the child, but 
in this ‘Period of Stress’ it is invaluable in 
relation to the whole community, for it is a 
morale builder; it offers an opportunity for 
expression of emotions and natural impulses 
in wholesome and natural ways; and it con- 
tributes to fullness of living through natural 
interests and wholesome experiences. It is a 
means of happiness and makes for the abun- 
dant life. The older or traditional aims of ed- 
ucation cannot possibly make this same con- 
tribution to life in this age, therefore we feel 
justified in our plea that physical education be 
retained in the reconstructed program. 





Teamplay Has a Part in Character Development 
Cooperative Action on the Volley ball Court is good for the soul as well as the body... 
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A he New Language Requirements 


at Wisconsin: 


HEN the faculty and the Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin adopted 


the new Fish curriculum in 1930, they 
thereby laid emphasis on two important re- 
quirements which form the backbone of recent 
educational development, namely, the use of 
placement and attainment examinations. As the 
nature and the functioning of the former have 
been explained at length by President Frank 
in the Review of Reviews for August 1930, by 
the late Carl Russell Fish in School and So- 
ciety for February 14th, 1931, and by the writer 
in the Modern Language Journal for January 
1931, it may suffice to state here that Freshmen 
and Transfers from other colleges who intend 
to go on with a foreign language which is be- 
ing offered as an entrance subject are required 
to take these examinations. For this purpose 
the American Council and the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau Tests in French, Spanish, and 
German, and specially prepared examinations 
in Latin and Italian have been employed in 
1930, 1931, and 1932 respectively and students 
have been advanced, normally placed, or de- 
moted in accordance with the results of these 
tests. The employment of these highly stand- 
ardized tests as outside criteria, guarded by in- 
telligence tests and the student’s previous rec- 
ord, naturally emphasizes actual achievement 
and not the mere accumulation of units or cred- 
its in the subject. 

As an illustration of the effect of the use of 
the placement tests in foreign languages it may 
be stated that approximately 1900 freshmen 
and transfers from other colleges took them at 
the beginning of the academic years in 1930, 
1931, and 1932. We shall take the French 
group for these first two years as an example 
of how the plan works. Of the 543 cases held 
stationary, that is, in accordance with their pre- 
vious records, all but 7% passed the various 
class requirements in the subject at the end of 
the first semester, 81% of them earning A’s, 
B’s, and C’s. Of the 166 cases advanced one 
of more semesters beyond their school or col- 
lege credits all but 1% passed the require- 
ments of these advanced courses, 95% of them 
securing A’s, B’s, and C’s. Of the 8 cases re- 
tarded two failed and the others passed. The 
facts presented here are approximately true for 
the other foreign languages. While no claim 
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Placement and Attainment 
Examinations 


Frederic D. Cheydleur 


University of Wisconsin 


of perfection is made for the system, the very 
fact that it has worked in 95% of the advanced 
cases is a convincing argument in favor of the 
predictive value of the placement tests. If finan- 
ciers prior to 1929 could have predicted 95% 
of the successful stocks and bonds on the mar- 
ket there would probably not have been any 
world-wide depression nor any need for the 
Emergency Board and similar organizations. 

Of the 572 students who took the placement 
tests in foreign languages at the beginning of 
the present year less than 1% failed completely 
and only 6% were demoted a semester or 
more, while 76% were normally placed and 
over 17% were advanced one or more semes- 
ters. These results are about the same as those 
obtained in 1930 and in 1931, when the stu- 
dents were saved about 1600 credits in foreign 
language study and the university made a pos- 
sible economy of over $9000 in language 
instruction. 

The attainment examinations, known as the 
intermediate knowledge and proficiency exam- 
inations, are to be differentiated from the tests 
which we have just been discussing. Students 
expecting to be graduated from Wisconsin with 
the A. B. degree in June 1934 or thereafter 
must meet the language requirements by pass- 
ing either an intermediate reading knowledge 
test in two different languages or a proficiency 
examination in one language. The former re- 
quirement in foreign languages was met by the 
accumulation of 32 credits wholly earned in 
college or partly earned in school and partly 
in college. While the successful passing of 
either of these two kinds of examinations does 
not reduce the total number of credits neces- 
sary for graduation, it does permit the student 
to take an elective subject in place of the re- 
quired one and hence offers greater flexibility 
of program to the abler and more industrious 
type. It ought to be said in passing that the 
new Fish curriculum already referred to makes 
provision for attainment examinations in other 
subjects than foreign languages; for instance 
in the natural sciences such as physics, chem- 
istry, and biology, and also in mathematics, 
history, and English. However, the foreign lan- 
guages have furnished thus far the basis for 
the policy of emphasis on achievement rather 
than on the accumulation of credits, not by 
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virtue of any inherent superiority in this re- 
spect over their sister subjects but because of 
the findings of earlier research by those con- 
nected with the Modern Foreign Language 
Study and by other investigators which paved 
the way for some of the cardinal educational 
principles incorporated in Wisconsin’s new 
curriculum. 


A questionnaire dealing with the foreign 
language requirements for entrance and gradu- 
ation was sent out in August 1928 by Professor 
H. C. Berkowitz, secretary of our Language 
and Literature Conference, to about 115 repre- 
sentative institutions throughout the country. 
In reply to the question as to whether foreign 
language requirements were evaluated in terms 
of credits or attainment, it was learned that 
29 state universities used the former system 
and 2 the latter; of the endowed colleges 46 
employed the former and 13 the latter. In 
other words 75 higher institutions were still 
basing their requirements on credits and 15 on 
attainment, the latter including some that ex- 
act only reading knowledge tests. The returns 
revealed, furthermore, that a good number 
were contemplating the adoption of an attain- 
ment objective. As to whether they required 
a comprehensive examination to determine sat- 
isfactory attainment, 16 replied in the affirm- 
ative and 61 in the negative, the affirmative 
including, through misinterpretation, the Col- 
lege Entrance Board Comprehension Exam- 
ination or else merely a reading knowledge 
test. In answer to the inquiry as to what they 
regarded as satisfactory attainment, outside of 
descriptive material referring to specific major 
courses or honor students, there were very few 
replies. It was quite obvious that most col- 
leges had not yet reached the point of defining 
the term achievement as applied to languages. 
One important point, nevertheless, was brought 
out by Professor Berkowitz’ Report, namely, 
that the University of Wisconsin would have 
to take the initiative, if any changes were to 
be effected, and that it would receive moral 
support from many quarters. 

After many deliberations of the representa- 
tives of the various departments concerned and 
of the Language and Literature Conference 
from the spring of 1928 to that of 1930 the 
following restatement of the foreign language 
requirement was finally formulated and incor- 
porated in the new curriculum. 


1. The foreign language requirement for the B. A. 
degree shall be met by proving (a) proficiency (‘‘ad- 
vanced knowledge”) in a single language, or (b) 
intermediate knowledge (“reading knowledge’) in 
two languages, ancient or modern. 

2. Profictency in a modern language shall be shown 
by demonstrating (a) adequate comprehension of 
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representative passages from classic and modern 
authors, which may include matter taken from the 
student’s major field, (b) the ability to understand 
and pronounce simple phrases in the spoken lan. 
guage, and (c) some knowledge of the history of 
literature and culture of the foreign people. 

3. Intermediate Knowledge of a modern language 
shall be shown by a test involving the ability to 
pronounce the modern language and to interpret, 
adequately, modern prose of average difficulty. 

4. Proficiency in Greek or Latin shall be shown 
by demonstrating (a) the ability to read and trans. 
late representative passages from those parts of Xeno. 
phon, Homer, and Plato, or Livy and Horace, which 
are usually read in college, and (b) such knowledge 
of ancient life and literature as is needed to under- 
stand and interpret these authors. 

5. Intermediate knowledge of Greek or Latin shall 
be shown by a test involving only the prose authors 
named above. 


Space is lacking to describe more in detail 
these various types of examination. It may be 
said, however, that the French and German 
intermediate forms are more or less of the new- 
type or objective kind, whereas the Spanish and 
Latin are more of the traditional or essay type. 
There have been four different administrations 
of these examinations since October 1931, the 
plan being to give them in October, January, 
and May of each year. Last year of the 663 
students who took the intermediate forms 447 
were successful and 216 were not, the ratio of 
the former to the latter being two to one. 


The most significant aspects of these exam- 
inations are their educational and economic im- 
plications. A careful study of our data for last 
year reveals that 285 students saved about 325 
semesters or nearly 1000 credits of study. Were 
this fully taken advantage of by the students, 
it would mean a saving in instruction of nearly 
$7000.00. Of course this economy is partly off- 
set by those who continue the subject or fail. 
When this plan, however, is fully extended to 
the field of English, history, mathematics, biol- 
ogy, chemistry, and physics, as provided for in 
the new curriculum, there will be operating in 
this university a motivating pedagogical prind- 
ple of primary importance joined with economy 
of time and operating expense of primary im- 
portance. This point cannot be overlooked or 
overemphasized as it may be made one of the 
greatest educational forces on the campus. In 
fact we believe that the Bureau of Guidance 
and Records of Wisconsin with its wide coop- 
erative testing program and the foreign lan- 
guage departments with their use of placement 
and attainment examinations have shown real 
leadership in the history of education in this 
country, one that enhances the value of achieve- 
ment by belittling time serving and the accu- 
mulation of frozen assets in the intellectual 
world. 
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'N 3 
ew Frontiers 


the keynote for the 


Dept. of Superintendence 
Meeting - Feb. 26-Mar. 3 


THE Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association is undoubt- 
edly one of the strongest factors for shaping 
educational theory and practice in the whole 
field of education today. Embracing in its mem- 
bership not only chief executives and super- 
visory officers of the public schools but leaders 
in educational philosophy in the colleges and 
universities, it is in a peculiarly strategic posi- 
tion to guide and direct the educational thought 
of America. The evidence of its influence is to 
be seen in the smallest rural school as well as 
in the largest university. Through its conven- 
tions, its publications in the field of adminis- 
tration and the curriculum, and its contribu- 
tions to research, whereby it has become pos- 
sible for the school administrator to place be- 
fore the public an accurate picture of educa- 
tional conditions and needs and to provide a 
proper perspective for the support of educa- 
tional policies, it has done much to improve 
educational conditions throughout America. 
The Yearbooks of the Department of Super- 
intendence have become the accépted guides in 
local curriculum making everywhere, and its 
series of research bulletins has probably been 
more effective than any other factor in win- 
ning financial support for the schools and im- 
proving administrative practice generally. An 
organization which can accomplish what the 
Department of Superintendence has been able 
to do for its constituents and for the entire 
field of education is deserving of the most 
loyal support of the profession everywhere. 
Because of the great emergency which the 
schools of America are now facing, the forth- 
coming convention of the Department in Min- 
neapolis during the week of February 26th 
will undoubtedly be of utmost significance for 
the future of education. 

The theme chosen by the Executive Com- 
mittee for the Minneapolis convention is NEW 
FRONTIERS FOR AMERICAN LIFE. That 
we are face to face with new frontiers in our 
economic, political, and social life scarcely any- 
one will deny. Perhaps never in all our his- 
tory have we been so solicitous for the future 
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welfare of America, nor so confident that in 
our hands and hearts lie the material and 
spiritual elements with which a newer and 
better civilization shall be erected. We are un- 
doubtedly on the eve of farther reaching social 
changes than we have yet witnessed in our 
lifetime. With such a prospect education which 
aims merely to adapt the individual to his pres- 
ent surroundings cannot suffice. 


Adaptability is the characteristic of expand- 
ing states. It has always characterized America 
outside of school houses. Wistful retrospection 
has characterized many schools and school cur- 
ricula. Teachers have emulated Lot’s wife in 
looking backward. In most schools scholarship, 
an indispensable tool in digging small fields 
has been the goal yet scholarship in itself is 
not education. Many scholarly men are clearly 
uneducated. The frontier labelled them ‘‘edu- 
cated fools”. A truly educated man may have 
no special scholarship. Schools long looked 
only toward scholarship. It is an important de- 
tail in education. Education may contain it but 
it may not contain education. 


The frontier was a great educational agency. 
Healthy states of the world have had free fron- 
tiers for the restless. Their absence has _his- 
torically meant national disease and ultimate 
death. The American frontier vanished in 
1890. Our nation must hereafter digest its own 
irritant toxins which formerly escaped to the 
frontiers. If adaptability is not to cease, and if 
freedom and individualism and a healthy na- 
tional life are to survive, there must be de- 
vised some suitable substitute for the vanished 
frontier. The artificial imitation or restoration 
of any feature of nature is vastly expensive. 
To afford frontier opportunities to children is 
the school’s most important and most costly 
task, to which leaders in education are now 
devoting their magnificent energies. General 
interest in the work of the Department will be 
manifested by school people in attendance, and 
to an almost equal extent by the press and pul- 
pit, and parent-teacher groupe. On to Min- 
neapolis is the month’s educational slogan! 
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of Social Behavior 


ILLIS A. SUTTON, president of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1930 and 1931 says, “I 
rank home economics in the first 
place in the educational system because the 
greatest need of the modern age is the reor- 
ganization and the rehabilitation of the Amer- 
ican home. Home life is the greatest need of 
America today’ .* 

This statement is a challenge to the educa- 
tor who is making his contribution to the 
home and specifically to the Home Economist 
who is Be te to uphold the standards and 
ideals of the home. 

Home economics is a growing, developing 
subject. Since methods of living are constantly 
changing, the teacher must be ever alert to 
these changes or she will fail to adapt her sub- 
ject matter to the needs of pupils. 

It is her business to help her pupils find 
beauty and joy in doing the simple tasks of 
their daily routine; to interest them in doing 
an ordinary thing in a very nice way. She as- 
sists the mother in her efforts to guide her 
daughter towards better habits of health, clean- 
liness, and grooming; toward cultivating a 
pleasing voice; a gentle poised manner; to prac- 
tice thrift in the use of time, energy and money; 
to establish wholesome relationships with 
friends and members of ones family; to culti- 
vate worthy character traits, and to pursue 
worthy leisure activities. 





* Journal of Home Economics, October, 1932, p. 858, 
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Thus the home economics laboratory, like 
the home, becomes primarily a laboratory of 
social behavior, where under guidance the stu- 
dent learns how to face the real ventures of 
living. 

“Friendly Glimpses of Home Economics’, a 
bulletin published by the Madison Public 
Schools, gives the reader an idea of what is 
really being done in the home economics de- 
partment of that city. The course is organized 
so that every girl in the Madison schools must 
take home economics in the seventh grade. 
In the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades, 
courses are offered to those students who wish 
to elect them. 


When the seventh grade girl begins het 
home economics work she learns how to im- 
prove her own health habits. By weighing and 
measuring herself she has the opportunity to 
compare her weight with the standard weight 
of a girl her own height and age. By continu- 
ing to weigh herself each month she learns of 
the normal increase in weight and height. As 
a result of experiment and discussion, she turns 
a critical and inquiring mind upon her daily 
routine of eating and elimination, of sleeping, 
of working and of outdoor play. She prepares 
and serves low cost meals. 

She learns how to manicure her fingernails, 
brush and shampoo her hair, care for her 
teeth, and keep her body clean. By sympathetic 
and confidential advice, each girl is encouraged 
to improve her grooming. 
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Before her Thanksgiving and Christmas va- 
cations she makes plans for spending her time 
and money wisely. She is encouraged to help 
her mother, cheerfully, to get along success- 
fully with her brothers and sisters, to be out 
of doors as much as possible, and to develop 
worthy hobbies. Going to movies is discour- 
aged because both this time and money could 
be spent more wisely. She records the activ- 
ities of her vacation in a diary so that they 
may be discussed in class later. 

“Every day is courtesy day’ is a motto that 
is practiced in home economics classes in addi- 
tion to timely demonstrations of table eti- 
quette, party etiquette, introductions, school, 
home and street manners. 


The Problems of a “School Mother” 


By the very nature of her intimate personal 
contact with these girls, the home economics 
teacher becomes the recipient of many a con- 
fidence. One little seventh grader in our class 
was deeply hurt because a childhood playmate 
a year older than she had suddenly ignored 
her. She couldn’t be expected to realize that 
the friend was merely passing through a stage 
of adolescence. Another girl wondered how 
she could be more patient with a deaf grand- 
mother; others are concerned with the annoy- 
ances of younger brothers or older sisters. 

When a girl completes her seventh grade 
home economics work she emerges, not a fin- 
ished product but an individual who is grow: 
ing in the right direction. 

The following year she has the opportunity 
to continue her growth under the watchful eye 
of the same understanding teather. Because so 
many girls leave school after their eighth 
grade work, and because many of these are 
gitls who marry young the home economics 
teacher guides them as much as possible in 
their own personal development and in the 
problems which are ahead of them. The 
eighth grade girl is so impressionable that the 
training she receives at this time will have a 
lasting effect upon her. 

Many of the eighth grade girls take care of 
younger children in their own or neighbor's 
homes. These girls are now old enough to be 
of great help to their mothers. With these 
thoughts in mind the need seems to be for 
units in home cooking and hospitality, infant 
care, children’s clothing, and a project in per- 
sonal clothing for the Junior High School girl. 

At no other time in their lives are these 
girls so interested in infant care. They love to 
handle the life-sized infant dolls supplied by 
the school. The learn the correct methods of 
bathing, dressing, feeding, and caring for the 
infant. Many of these girls earn money by 
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taking care of children. They are sought by 
mothers who appreciate the fact that they have 
had this special training. 

The hospitality and clothing units offer 
further possibilities for guiding these girls in 
personal grooming and cleanliness, posture, 
poise, tone of voice, etiquette, getting along 
with others, friendships, thrift and worthy 
leisure activities. 

In the ninth grade the girl continues her 
home economics training by getting acquainted 
with various textiles, studying suitable cloth- 
ing design and improving her ability to sew. 
During this year she explores further into the 
field of child care by learning those basic un- 
derstandings which are necessary for intelli- 
gent managing and training of the child. In 
this unit she 1s concerned with such problems 
as the child at play, the child’s food and feed- 
ing habits, his sleep and sleeping habits, and 
how the child learns to live with others. 
Through this study she becomes aware of the 
way a child’s personality is developed and she 
begins to think of herself as the child “grown 
up” with habits and traits that are the result 
of her own previous care and training. 

The Senior High classes in home economics 
offer the girl unlimited possibilities for growth 
and character development. In a course whose 
aim is better living every subject of the school 
curriculum can be correlated to advantage. John 
Dewey's concept of education expressed in such 
terms as iterest, shared activity, thinking, 
growth, experience, self expression, initiative, 
individuality, problem solving, freedom, has 
an ideal setting in the home economics labora- 
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tory. Girls whose intelligence ranges from the 
very low to the highest, whose interests and ac- 
tivities are varied, whose background and home 
environments are unlike, meet in this class 
where they have experiences which are com- 
mon to all. There is no end to the extent of 
exploring in art, science, literature, economics, 
and psychology which is open to the capable 
intelligent girl in her projects on family rela- 
tionships, family expenditures, housing, inte- 
rior decorating, home hospitality, house man- 
aging, nutrition, personal, mental, and home 
hygiene, home nursing, child care and train- 
ing, and her personal clothing problem. The 
more capable girl draws upon her resources to 
enich the project, thus enlarging her own hori- 
zon and at the same time interesting and stim- 
ulating those less favored. These latter ones 
will find in such a class a sympathetic attitude 
and the encouragement to work up to their 
capacity. This may be expressed in the success- 
ful construction of a dress or a piece of hand 
weaving, the preparation and serving of a low 
cost meal, arranging for simple home enter- 
tainment, or caring fo a child. Their reward 
is the joy of accomplishment and the mastery 
of handicraft. 

These girls are bound to emerge from such 
a class better able to meet their present day 
living needs and as better potential wives and 
mothers than those who have not had contact 
with these live, wholesome experiences. 





The only thing to be deplored is that boys 
as well as girls are not receiving similar guid- 
ance, because they too must live each day and 
they too will become fathers and founders of 
the future homes. 

The possibilities in the field of home eco- 
nomics are being appreciated by far-seeing ed- 
ucators. The home economics teacher is also 
aware of the increasing opportunities in her 
field. She realizes that only through growth 
and self-improvement can these objectives be 
accomplished. Along with the statement made 
by Mr. Sutton at the beginning of this article 
comes a challenge which he makes to the home 
economics teacher herself: 

“The place of home economics in the edu- 
cational system demands the highest type of 
teachers, those of the finest endowment by na- 
ture, with the highest I. Q., the greatest 
adaptability, those whose range of subject mat- 
ter includes not only food and clothing and 
architecture but an understanding of history 
and the classics and literature, the significance 
of hospitality, love of poetry, the beauty of 
flowers, and the knowledge of botany. The 
people who make up the faculty of the home 
economics department must be of the highest 
order of intelligence combined with the high- 
est culture of our land. These things and 
these only will give home economics its right- 
ful place in our school system and will restore 
the homes of the land.” 
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Infant Hygiene 


NTRODUCED into the curriculum of Wis- 
consin public schools in 1924 by the Bureau 
of Child Welfare, State Board of Health, in 

cooperation with the State Department of Pub- 

lic Instruction, State Board of Normal School 

Regents, and the State Board of Vocational 

Education, the unit course in infant hygiene 

has proved its worth through steadily increas- 

ing popularity. 

What is the unit course in infant hygiene? 
Its motto, “Every Wisconsin girl educated for 
intelligent motherhood”, tells the story of this 
interesting ramification of the Wisconsin idea. 

Minimum requirements for the course are 
ten hours of class work (not including reviews 
and examinations), attendance at a demonstra- 
tion of baby-bathing and putting up of a bottle 
food formula, and a grade of 70 in an oral or 
written final examination. 

Designed for girls of junior and senior high 
school grades, the unit course in infant hy- 
giene, although not mandatory in the curricu- 
lum, has during the past nine years been com- 
pleted by no less than 44,901 girls, who re- 
ceived a certificate bearing the gold seal of the 
State Board of Health upon certification by 
their instructors that the minimum require- 
ments had been fulfilled. 

Two textbooks, one for the teacher and the 
other for the student, are used to standardize 
the course. The “Handbook for Teachers of 
Infant Hygiene” was revised and reprinted 
this year by the State Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare, and the ‘‘Manual of Infant Hygiene”, for 
student use, was reprinted in 1931. 

As organizer of infant hygiene classes 
throughout the state, Mrs. Helen Thayer Sky- 
berg, staff member of the Bureau, aids in the 
training of teachers for the course and later as- 
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sists them in organizing and planning the 
course. Preparatory training for the teaching 
of infant hygiene is now given in the county 
normal schools and the teacher training depart- 
ments of high schools throughout the state, 
while in three institutions which offer special 
training for the teaching of home economics,— 
the University of Wisconsin, the Stevens Point 
Normal School and the Stout Institute—sev- 
eral courses in infant and child care are given 
independently of the Bureau of Child Welfare. 

During the past biennium Mrs. Skyberg held 
individual conferences with home economics 
teachers in 225 schools, offering assistance in 
the conduct of the unit course. A greater pro- 
portion of the organizer’s time was spent in 
county normals and high school teacher train- 
ing departments, where the course is completed 
by hundreds of girls who will presently be in 
a position to teach it to the future mothers of 
the state. 

Both manuals used in the teaching of the 
unit course are furnished for school use 
throughout the state without charge. Purchase 
of standardized equipment for demonstration 
purposes is recommended for all schools in 
which the course is taught, but for cases where 
this investment cannot be made the Bureau of 
Child Welfare, State Board of Health, main- 
tains ten sets ot the demonstration equipment 
that are loaned for the purpose. 

In that the unit course in infant hygiene has 
never been mandatory during the nine years in 
which the Wisconsin program has been in ex- 
istence, the need for increasing initiative on 
the part of Wisconsin teachers of home eco- 
nomics is pointed out by the State Board of 
Health with a view toward giving the advan- 
tage of this knowledge to every Wisconsin 
school girl. 
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rganization and 


Individual Progress 





L. P. Goodrich 


Supt. of Schools, Fond du Lac. 


in The Primary School 


“The growth of society takes place under a 
rythmical movement between individualism and or- 
ganization.”’—JOHN BASCOM, 1887. 





HE individualization of pupils in terms 
| of achievement, progress, and social ad- 

justment is probably the most illusive aim 
of modern educational procedure. In more 
specific terms, we refer to variant rates of 
pupil progress, adaptation of curriculum con- 
tent, and the abolition of the blighting curse 
of promotion and failure. Why should a pu- 
pil, especially in the earliest years of school, 
be branded a failure? Why should he spend 
his childhood days in fear of that exaggerated 
bogy, ‘Thou shalt not pass’? Why should 
expense and irrecoverable time be wasted in 
unnecessary repetition? To these oft repeated 
questions some outstanding answers have been 
made, but the majority still labor with re- 
luctant tradition. The movement between or- 
ganization and individuation remains unbal- 
anced. 

Fear of administrative chaos is the protector 
of established system. An elaborate system of 
individual records is valuable for purposes of 
supervision and instruction. A simple system 
of recording pupil progress in terms under- 
standable to the parent and layman is essential. 
Herein lies the virtue and strength of the 
graded system. Organization lags behind our 
educational philosophy. 

If we be permitted to paraphrase the above 
quotation, we might say—The growth of a 
pupil takes places under a rhythmical move- 
ment between social adjustment and educa- 
tional progress. Adapting the work of the 
school to meet the needs of the individual 
pupil is a well established objective of educa- 
tional procedure. A system of grades with an- 
nual or semi annual promotions and failure 
has been the generally accepted, though crude, 
solution of the problem. Through ability 
grouping, we have overcome some of the prob- 
lems of adaptation under a graded system. 
The outcome has too frequently been a sacri- 
fice of social adjustment to educational effici- 
ency. 
Our problem is evidently to secure in- 
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dividualized instruction in more or less homo- 
genious groups without doing violence to the 
social nature of the child. Too rapid accelera- 
tion has its evident unfortunate consequences, 
Unit mastery has its dangers if not adminis- 
tered with discernment. Herbert Spencer, so 
we are told, achieved greatness in spite of de- 
sultory habits of reading and working. The 
solution, no doubt, lies in a combination of 
the most successful procedures, so organized 
as to minimize the dangers of any one of 
them. 

To meet this demand, the kindergarten and 
first three grades in Fond du Lac have been 
organized into a primary school. Grades as 
such are abolished and pupils are classified ac- 
cording to the number of years they have at- 
tended school and their social age. It is as- 
sumed that, with rare exceptions, social age 
most nearly corresponds with chronological 
age. These groups form the administrative 
and instructional units assigned to the primary 
teachers. Pupils are known as first year, sec- 
ond year, or third year pupils. 

Reading has been made the chief measure 
of progress. Beginning with reading readi- 
ness, as determined in the kindergarten, a pu- 
pil enters a reading program arranged in seven 
levels. The levels correspond with pre-primer, 
primer, first reader, and the first and second 
semesters of second and third grade work. 
Whenever a pupil reaches the seventh level, 
he is relieved of most of the formal reading 
work and continues with an enriched general 
reading course. In other words the work is 
adjusted to individual differences by a variable 
rate of progress during the first six levels. 
Having acquired independence in reading 
ability, the work is adapted to the pupil by 
enrichment on the seventh level. This gives 
the third year teacher time for more remedial 
work with the slower pupils. 

A pupil may progress a one level to an- 
other at any time during the year. Each 
teacher groups and re-groups her pupils ac- 
cording to the achieved levels and, in most 
cases, teaches all the levels required in any 
one room. Thus it is possible for one child in 
a second year room to read on the second or 
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cen material of third grade difficulty on the sixth progress in reading becomes the incentive and - 
as level. However the span of ability in any one reward for sustained effort. Ph 
ac: room is practically the same as under the old The method of reporting school progress is i 
at- graded system, for it is well known that pupils indicated on the report card meena here. 
7 in any typical grade may vary from three to A conventional report in the tool subjects is i 
age five years in grade standards or educational — still made because many parents will not un- ait 
ical age. The difference lies in the recognition of derstand any other measure. The chart de- Ei 
‘ive individual achievement. Standards and tests signed to record reading progress is a simple i 
ary are of course required for each level. Since administrative device. The progress from one ib 
a the reading levels correspond with accepted year to another and through the successive xt 
grade standards, any of the available test ma- teading levels is indicated by a check mark in a 
“4s terials and devices may be utilized. Teachers the proper space. Thus there is no adminis- ‘ae 
di- face a constant challenge to know their pupils. trative confusion in recording the classifica- ‘3 
pu- ; aa tion and progress of each pupil. Whenever a 4 
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is e 
ble So long as the public permits extravagances in road building for the benefit of railroad " 
els. busters and pleasure-seeking autoists, so long as it bases school support on tangible prop- BE 
ing erty alone, reserving for political purposes the taxes collected from the vast intangible ‘@ 
by forms of modern wealth and income, so long as it is unwilling to forego ten-million-dollar ae 
ves courthouses erected as monuments to vote-getting politicians while little children nearby a 
lial attend school in ramshackle shanties, so long as corporate bond merchandisers are permit- “a 
ted to clear themselves in tiny type of all responsibility for the goods they sell, so long ‘A 
an- as graft is tolerated in municipal government, so long as the trustees named in bond in- . 
ach dentures are selected by the debtors and after defaults tend to act as attorneys for the P 
ac debtors, so long as the public permits federal payrolls to care for the relatives of con- 
ost gressmen, and so long as most elected officials are unwilling to accept salary reductions— 
ny the time is scarcely opportune for indiscriminate slashing of school budgets. 
in MILTON C. POTTER, 
or Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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a Pioneer in the 
Kindergarten Movement 


tional ideals and practices of our country 

has been very advantageous at many peri- 
ods and in various ways. The state of Wiscon- 
sin has profited from this much more than 
some of the other states, and the kindergarten’s 
early beginnings here constitute one illustra- 
tion of this. It was a German philosopher and 
educator, Friedrich Froebel, who developed the 
sort of school to which the name kindergarten 
belongs. By giving it that name he indicated 
that he considered the ideal primary school to 
be a garden in which the plants were little 
children. It was in 1826, only a little more 
than 100 years ago, that he first published his 
views about teaching, in the suggestive book 
entitled “Education of Man’. In the years that 
immediately followed he worked out many of 
the games, plays, songs, and occupations that 
now are associated with the kindergarten, and 
in 1837 he opened the first school of that kind. 
Before his death in 1852 he had spoken to 
many audiences in his native land dent this 
new method of teaching little children. Ham- 
burg was one of the cities to which he went 
on this errand, and among those who listened 
to his course of lectures there were Margarethe 


Tite influence of Germany upon the educa- 
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—Courtesy of Madison School Board 


Wayland J. Chase 


University of Wisconsin 


Meyer, a girl of sixteen, and her older sister. 
The Meyer family because of their culture and 
wealth occupied a social position of much in- 
fluence, and were keenly interested in new 
projects for solving the problems of society. 
They were quick to appreciate the social value 
of this new sort of school, and to give the 
kindergarten movement their support. The 
older one of these sisters established one of 
the first kindergartens in England, and for a 
time the younger, Margarethe, assisted her in 
conducting it. 


The Schurz Family “Kindergarten” 


In 1852 when Margarethe was nineteen, she 
became the wife of Carl Schurz, who in his 
maturer years was one of the most distinguished 
of American statesmen. Shortly after their mat- 
riage this young couple sailed to this country, 
and on arrival made their home in Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. In August 1856 they moved 
to the Wisconsin farm on which the parents 
and sisters of Mr. Schurz had been settled for 
about a year. This was situated one and one- 
half miles from Watertown in which piace 4 
considerable German settlement had grown up. 
When the younger Schurz family arrived m 
Wisconsin, Agatha, their first child, was three 
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years old, and she found four little cousins 
for playmates there. To this little group Mrs. 
(churz taught in her home kindergarten games 
ind songs, and supplied them with kinder- 
garten play materials. In the following winter 
the parents of other children, in Watertown, 
desired to add their little folks to this group. 
In response to this desire Mrs. Schurz in No- 
vember or December 1856 opened in a little 
building within the town of Watertown the 
frst kindergarten in America. As all its pa- 
tons spoke German, it was in that language 
that this first American school of the kinder- 
garten type was conducted. The life of this 
school was not long because Mr. and Mrs. 
Schurz moved to Milwaukee late in 1858, but 
the influence of Mrs. Schurz upon the progress 
of the kindergarten in America did not tnd 
with her departure from Watertown, as we 
shall see. On May 2nd, 1929 a memorial tab- 
let was dedicated in Watertown at the site of 
this school. The inscription on the tablet is as 
follows: “In memory of Mrs. Carl Schurz 
(Margarethe Meyer Schurz) August 27, 1833- 
March 15, 1876, who established on this site 
the first kindergarten in America, 1856. Dedi- 
cated by the Saturday Club Women of Water- 
town, Wisconsin.” 

In the dedication cemeronies very appro- 
priately children from three kindergartens of 
Watertown took part. First on a park play- 
ground just across the street from the tablet’s 
site, they demonstrated typical kindergarten 
dance games. They were gay in their bright- 
colored caps, as they marched to the music 
of the high school band around the tablet, 
scattering rose petals from paper baskets which 
they had made in kindergarten. The unveiling 
of the tablet was done by Boy Scouts. 

In 1859 Mrs. Schurz and her daughter were 
visiting a home in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where there were four fine youngsters whose 
father had a theory that till they were six 
yeats old, children should be considered and 
treated as irresponsible beings, too young for 
the applying of any control to their natural 
impulses. A fellow-guest in this home was a 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody who had already made 
fame as teacher and writer on education. Miss 
Peabody often told of her meeting with Mrs. 
Schurz and of the impression that Mrs. Schurz’s 
kindergarten-trained little girl made on her. 
She said of her “The advent of this sweet little 
play fellow had the effect in the house of a 
calm coming upon the storm of young life.” I 
said to the mother, “That child of yours is a 
miracle,—so childlike and unconscious, and yet 
so wise and able, attracting and ruling the 
children, who seem nothing short of en- 
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chanted.’’ “‘She’s no miracle’, said Mrs. Schurz, 
“merely brought up in a kindergarten”. “A 
kindergarten! What is that?” “A garden whose 
plants are human. Did you never hear of 
Froebel?”’ “No; who is he?’ Then Mrs. 
Schurz told her what I have already told you, 
about how she as a 16-year-old girl had heard 
the great educator explain these views of his. 
How convincingly he had shown to his hearers 
the educational advantages that would come 
from utilizing in school the little child’s in- 
stincts, feelings, and impulses. That the kin- 
dergarten was based on the play instinct; that 
it was, indeed, play, song, and desire to do 
and make, organized for educaional ends. 

All this and more that Mrs. Schurz told her 
about the aim and underlying theory of the 
kindergarten interested Miss Peabody greatly, 
and led her to learn much more about it later. 
As a consequence of what she learned, in the 
next year, 1860, she made the first practical 
attempt at a school of this sort in Boston. 
This of course was conducted in English and 
was the first kindergarten in that language to 
be started in the United States. Seven years 
later she went to Europe in order to visit in 
Germany the kindergartens there of those who 
had been trained at first hand by Froebel. 
After her return to the United States she made 
addresses to many groups of teachers, parents, 
and school officials, setting forth enthusiastic- 
ally and effectively the merits of the kinder- 
garten. One of these addresses was delivered 
at Watertown, Wisconsin, in 1870 on the oc- 
casion of the annual meeting there of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. Apparently 
because of the interest this address aroused 
among the members, the next year’s meeting 
of this association at Sparta had in its pro- 
gram another address on Froebel. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1872, a kindergarten was opened 
in the first ward of Milwaukee with 70 pupils 
in attendance, and another in the next year 
in the tenth ward. Both of these were con- 
ducted in German. In 1874 an English kinder- 
garten was added to these. During this same 
period of the early seventies a kindergarten 
was opened in the German-English Academy 
of Milwaukee, and training courses for teach- 
ers of kindergarten were organized in that 
school in both German and English. In 1880 
the first kindergarten officially and directly 
connected with any state normal school in the 
United States was opened at Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin. By that time there were kindergartens 
in thirty of our states, and the pioneering work 
of this educational movement had been accom- 
plished. In that pioneering, Wisconsin, as you 
have seen, had a large and important part. 
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rends in 
Vocational Education 


American Vocational Association attracted 

over 1100 persons to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, December 7-10. The makeup of the 
A. V. A. is rather unique in that it is an 
amalgamation of the following national or- 
ganizations, representing Agriculture, Home 
Economics, Rehabilitation, Trades and Indus- 
try, Commercial, Part Time, Indian Service, 
and Manual Arts. The latter two groups ofh- 
cially joined the A. V. A. this year. Each 
group holds its own separate meetings, but all 
assemble for general meetings, the annual ban- 
quet, and for the business session of the con- 
vention. There are always a large number of 
manufacturers who display their wares, and 
who have for years banded together and called 
themselves ‘The Ship.” Directly after the busi- 
ness meeting “The Ship” takes charge of the 
program, and there they conduct a drawing 
contest and many members of the Association 
travel home with an additional piece of lug- 
gage which was donated by members of “The 
Ship.” Only one Wisconsin person was for- 
tunate this year in winning a prize. 

It seems to me that if one should put into 
a sentence or two the general theme of the 
convention, it would be something like this: 
What is Vocational Education doing to keep 
the movement abreast of the rapidly changing 
economic conditions in order to ameliorate the 
suffering that any transition brings to the work- 
ing population? Another primary topic dis- 
cussed was the work the Part Time Schools 
can do in its unemployed, adult, evening, and 
boy’s and girl’s classes in returning workers 
to their normal employment, assisting in build- 
ing up regular employment, and in retaining 
them for other types of work than that which 
have followed in the past. Another great prob- 
lem discussed was that of throwing out of em- 
ployment thousands of juvenile workers who 
are being thrust upon the Part Time and Full 
Time Schools which have already had their 
respective budgets greatly reduced. 

The need of co-operation between the schools 
and business world is apparent. To bridge the 
gap between these two goal posts in a stu- 
dent’s life demands the utmost thought and 
care of counselors in both institutions. Place- 
ment is usually the capstone of a complete in- 
tegrated guidance program and, if centered in 


i seventh Annual Convention of the 
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O. J. Dorr 


Director Fond du Lac Voc. School 


the part-time school, adjusts the student to his 
environment most effectively. 

J. C. Wright, Director Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. char. 
acterized as ‘‘almost outrageous” the expendi- 
ture of so much money for other projects 
throughout the United States which could be 
used otherwise for training of the unemployed 
in trades. He pointed out the plan of New 
York City in which the municipality plans to 
employ 250 qualified teachers in instructing 
10,000 unemployed _— in Vocational Edu- 
cation. ‘In times of unemployment,” he said, 
“the best way to qualify unemployed persons 
for work is through vocational training. The 
trained worker will not lose his position as 
soon as the untrained worker. The New York 
program is a part of an unemployment relief 
plan, but the whole program will be carried 
on at less than the cost of construction of a 
mile of concrete highway.” 

Dr. F. D. Farrell, President of Kansas State 
College stated that one of the significant feat- 
ures of genuine Vocational Education is that it 
seeks to relate education to life. It recognizes 
a person has need for vocational skill and, 
hence, for vocational training. 


Educational Wastes Discussed 


Mr. W. Harry King, Agricultural member 
of the Federal Board in his talk on ‘‘Educa- 
tional Wastes,” stated that present conditions 
have compelled the farmer to look all public 
expenses in the eye and demand that the tax 
dollar be used only for what brings practical 
service to the taxpayer and his family, and 
among the things that are being carefully 
looked into are the schools. The farmers ate 
asking whether they and their children have 
been getting their money’s worth from our in- 
stitutions. Mr. Cochel, editor of the Weekly 
Kansas City Star stated that it was possible 
that some form of legislation which might be 
considered entirely unsound would have to be 
applied to relieve the farmer, just as poisons 
sometimes are used to counteract diseases. 

Dr. R. M. Steward, Cornell University, de- 

lored the trend toward “book” teaching and 
defended the old principle of “learning by 
doing.” 

Miss Mary Shotwell of the Y. W. C. A. 
said there were more than 5500 women if 
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Kansas City out of employment and that about 
3000 of them were the main support of their 
families. Girls are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to hold their jobs. Employers know they 
can get other girls easily and are more exacting. 

Mr. Harold Falk, Falk Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, in his address on ‘‘What Vo- 
cational Education Must Do By Way of Re- 
taining the Unemployed” stressed these points: 
1. The need of establishing and maintaining 
working morale. 2. Men have the right to hon- 
est toil. 3. Men have a right to put leisure 
time to advantage. 4. Students are among the 
first to get jobs when times pick up. 5. That 
Vocational Education means Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

A comprehensive — of Household 
training was discussed by the Director from 
Omaha, Nebraska. He brought out the fact 
that 29% of the working women were in 
household duties. The emphasis _ stressed 


throughout the Home Economics program was 
the present responsibility of the consumer, the 
necessity of community education, present day 
family life and parental education. Another 
proposal dwelt upon the necessity of men be- 
ing taught health, budgets, care of children, 
social standards, nutrition, etc. 


Colorado has trained about 5000 individuals 
in Gold Mining classes. The Mint at Denver 
is receiving more gold now than during the 
gold rush in ‘59. This state also is teaching 
the Mexicans rug weaving which is becoming 
very profitable to the weavers. 


Our own Dr. R. L. Cooley of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, and George P. Hambrecht, of 
Madison, Wisconsin played important parts in 
various sections of the Convention, as did sev- 
eral other Wisconsin educators. Detroit was 
selected as the city to entertain the A. V. A. 
for 1933. 





Sic tale Dita 


Program for Southern W.T. A. Meeting 


FLORENCE HALE, past president of the Na- 
tional Education association, and now ed- 
itor of The Grade Teacher, will be one of sev- 
eral nationally known educators to appear on 
the program of 
| the Southern 
Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association 
convention, to be 
held in Madison 
on February 10— 
11. The entire 
program, ar- 
ranged under the 
direction of 
Frank J. Lowth, 
“sete has 
een completed, 
and includes such 
speakers as 
Charles W. Gil- 
key, of the Uni- 
versity of Chi- 
cago, Douglas 
Malloch, famed 
Chicago humorist, and Milton C. Potter, super- 
intendent of schools of Milwaukee, and Presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence 
of the N. E. A. 








Frank J. Lowth 
Announces complete 
program . 
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The Friday morning program, to be held in 
the Capitol Theatre, will include group sing- 
ing by the assembly, an address by Miss Hale, 
music by the Madison High School Orchestra, 
and an address by Douglas Malloch, Chicago 
humorist. 

On Saturday morning the general assembly 
will be held in the auditorium of Madison 
Central High school, where the delegates will 
hear Milton Potter speak on ‘A Measure of 
Civilization”, and Dr. Charles W. Gilkey will 
speak on ‘‘Atmosphere’’. The musical feature 
of the Saturday morning session will consist 
of numbers by the Madison High School All- 
City A Capella Choir and the Junior Boys’ 
Glee Club. 

In addition to the general program speakers 
the officers of the Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association have secured the speaking serv- 
ices of such well-known people as Edgar B. 
Wesley, University of Minnesota; Bertha M. 
Parker, University of Chicago; S. A. Hamrin, 
Northwestern University; Dr. Marian Munroe, 
Director of Child Guidance Center, Pittsburgh; 
Mark E. Hutchinson, Cornell College, Iowa; 
and Dr. Sigfrid Prager, Conductor of the Chi- 
cago Singverein. All of the above speakers 
will appear on the programs of the various sec- 
tional meetings, to be held Friday afternoon. 
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What the D a A. is doing » » 


Season's Greetings 





Dear Friends: 

During the past few days, we have all been renewing home ties. We have enjoyed the 
hospitality of our friends new and old. Letters have been received from those long silent 
and many “A Merry Christmas” has been received and sent. Numerous joyous occasions 
are fresh in our memory. In it all the children have played a most important part, for 
Christmas time is truly the Children’s Hour. 

Now that festivities are over, our thoughts naturally turn toward the New Year. What 
does it hold in store for us? Each one of us can, to a certain degree decide that for them. 
selves. It is the individual that determines his own course. We can have what we will if 
we are willing to put forth the effort. 

This new year brings many new responsibilities to us as Parent-Teacher People. Let 
us meet them with courage—not in the spirit of “it can’t be done”’—but let us with deter- 
mination say “It can be done” and let us work toward that end. 

We are engaged in Child Welfare work. We pride ourselves upon that objective. Let 
us remember that the welfare of the child has many phases—not only his physical wants 
must be looked after but his spiritual and mental as well. His school plays a most vital 
part in his development. We must keep nearer to our schools this year than ever before. 
Parent-Teacher partnership is what Parent-Teacher Association stands for. Let us put real 





meaning into the word. 


Wishing you all a most happy and interesting New Year, I am 


Most cordially your friend, 


May Hubbard 





Field Secretary Added to Staff 


HE service of a field secretary has been made 

possible for the first six months of the 
present year. The person selected for this po- 
sition is Miss Ella Wieg who has had varied 
experience ranging from elementary school to 
college teaching. Her special interest in the 
field of parent education culminated in her re- 
ceiving the Ph. D. degree in child welfare and 
educational psychology from the University of 
Minnesota. The newly appointed field secre- 
tary will be located in Milwaukee in order to 
work in and through the facilities of the State 
P. T. A. office. 


Radio Forums 


LEASE remember our radio forums and listen 

in every Thursday over WTMJ at 1:45 
P. M. and every Tuesday over WHA at 10:30 
o'clock. If ten per cent of the membership of 
any parent-teacher association will meet in 
homes for the purpose of listening and dis- 
cussing any five of these radio talks, such 
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— fulfills the study group requirement for 
standard and superior associations. Following 
is the program over WTMJ: 


January 5, 2 P.M. “How Fears Are Developed in 
Children”. Dr. L. E. Drake, 
Chairman Guidance and Coun- 
seling Bureau, U. of W. Ex- 
tension Division, Milwaukee— 
15 min. 

“How Fears Are Broken Down 
in . Children”’.. Dr. L. 
Drake—15 min. 

“Character Development of 
the Child—His Relation to 
His Family’. Dr. L. E. Drake 
—15 min. 

“Character Development of the 
Child—His Relation to So- 
ciety”. Dr. L. E. Drake—15 
min, 

“Common Speech Defects of 
the School Child’. Dr. Robert 
West—Prof. of Speech Pathol- 
ogy U. of W., Madison and 
Mrs. Aline Z. Schutt, Asst. in 
Speech U. of W. Extension 
Division, Milwaukee—15 min. 

“A Home Environment Which 
Provides for the Child's 
Needs”. Mrs. T. F. McCor- 
mick, St. Roberts P. T. A. 
Shorewood—15 min. 


January 12, 2 P.M. 


January 19, 2 P.M. 


January 26, 2 P.M. 


February 2, 2 P.M. 


February 9, 2 P.M. 
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Child Labor Day 


(CHILD Labor Day in 1933 falls on Janu- 

ary 28-30. With two million boys and 
gitls gainfully employed, while millions of 
adult breadwinners are out of work, there is 
an urgent necessity this year for focusing pub- 
lic attention upon the evils of child labor. 

President Hoover and Governor Roosevelt 
have both recently called attention to the neces- 
sity for eliminating children from the labor 
market, and providing a suitable type of edu- 
cation for them. Forty-four state legislatures 
will be in session this winter and public senti- 
ment must be organized to pa a strength- 
ening of child labor and school attendance 
regulations. 

The observance of Child Labor Day will 
help crystallize public sentiment for such 
measures. You can assist by: 

The National Child Labor Committee will 
be glad to send, free of charge, material to be 
used in preparing for Child Labor Day. Please 
write National Child Labor Committee, 331 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 


e@ ¢e 
1933 Founder's Day Plans 


PLANS for the observation of the thirty-sixth 
anniversary of the founding of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, February 17, 
1933, include an intensive nationwide cam- 
paign by thousands of parent-teacher associa- 
tions to make their communities “parent-teacher 
conscious.” Special programs, pageants, and 
other features are being planned ‘by P. T. A.s 
throughout the country to focus attention on 
the parent education and child welfare pro- 
grams of the National Congress, and to em- 
phasize the importance of the parent-teacher 
movement as an educational movement. 

Following a long-established custom, the 
early days of the National Congress will be 
revived, through picturesque pageants, birth- 
day parties with traditional cakes and candles, 
and other ceremonies. Special tributes will be 
given to the memory of the founders of the 
National Congress, Mrs. Alice McLellan Birney 
and Mrs. Phoebe Apperson Hearst. 

Mrs. Agnes Betts, State Founders Day 
Chairman, urges each local and district chair- 
man in Wisconsin to plan an effective program 
for February 1933 Founders Day celebration. 

An important feature in these programs is 
the Founders Day Gift, free will offering, 
which is sent to the state treasurer who retains 
one-half for state use. The money is used to 
develop Field Service, the value of which has 
been demonstrated in Wisconsin. 
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Mrs. Betts desires records, clippings, pic- 
tures, etc. of local celebrations to be included 
in her report to the National and in Wisconsin 
P. T. A. History Scrap book. 

The following sources for material for pro- 
grams is suggested by your state chairman from 
the office of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1201—16th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

1. “Through the Years’ a book just completed 
by our Founder, Mrs. David Mears, a human 
interest story of the growth and perpetuation 
of the ideals of the founders. ¢$1.00) 

2. Proceedings of the 1932 Convention at Min- 
neapolis. ($2.50) 

3. Five Founders Day Pageants. ($.05 each) 


From the State Office, 125 East Wells Street, 
Milwaukee: 
a) How to Use Congress Publications. 
b) Founders Day Pamphlet. 
c) 1932-3 Congress Publications. 

. January and February issues of the Child Wel- 
fare Magazine. Also please note the special 
offers, which include “Through the Years’, as 
does the Congress Library. 


> 


5. In your President's “Local Package” for 1932-3, 
see Handbook p. 41 and p. 60. Also see in 
“Activities Projects and Program Making” p. 42, 
Founders Day Programs. 

ee 
Desirable Objectives for Locals 
1. To increase membership at least 10%. 


2. To begin with last year’s roll, to account 
for every member, and to keep a perma- 
nent roll. 

3. To strive for 100% representation of 
homes. 

4. To increase the number of actively inter- 
ested fathers. 

5. To send dues to state treasurer promptly. 

6. To give every member upon the payment 
of dues, the all-inclusive membership card 
properly filled out. 

7. Take active part in the city or county 
council, or if there is none, to promote the 
organization of one. 

8. To send representatives to. county, district 
and state meetings. 

9. To use the group study plan of a National 
Correspondence Course as a means of de- 
veloping informed leaders (For informa- 
tion see Local Unit Packet sent to Presi- 
dent). 

10. To become a Standard or a Superior Asso- 
ciation (See Supplement to National Hand- 
book). 

—Grace §. Kuh 


State Membership Chairman 


State Convention—Janesville 
May 8-9-10 
Plan to Attend! 
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ews From The State Department » » » 


Compliments of the Season 


T THIS time the members of the Depart- 

ment of Public Instruction desire to ex- 
press their deep appreciation for the hundreds 
of beautiful Christmas cards and New Year's 
greetings which have reached us from friends 
in educational work throughout the state. We 
cherish these lovely tokens of good will with 
gratitude and appreciation. In instances where 
we have not reciprocated in kind, it is not 
because of lack of appreciation, but because our 
official family decided early in the season, to 
become special contributors to the Empty 
Stocking Club, where the need was especially 
great this year. It is, of course, a matter of 
considerable satisfaction to know that our spe- 
cial contribution helped to bring happiness into 
the lives of children who might otherwise 
have had a forlorn and desolate Christmas. 

With the resumption of school duties, after 
the mid-winter vacation, it is our sincere wish 
to all for a Happy New Year and that teach- 
ers and pupils may resume their respective du- 
ties with a renewed appreciation for the present 
opportunity for educational progress during the 
balance of the school year. 

The times are not propitious and it is in- 
evitable that we must take some educational 
loss in common with the financial world in 
general. Salary reductions, extra teacher loads 
and insecurity of tenure are not conducive to 
that serenity of mind which is essential for 
the highest degree of efficiency. 

However an unprecedented financial condi- 
tion makes retrenchment necessary and all of 
us who are adversely affected thereby, having 
no alternative, must learn to bear adversity 
with such fortitude as we can summon, con- 
fident in the eventual return of better days. 

In time of stress it is well to take courage of 
our fears and to reassure ourselves that intel- 
lectual and spiritual values, though they may 
be obscured from time to time through the 
errors of men, cannot be wholly obliterated 
and are destined to shine again with undimin- 
ished lustre as the generations come and go. 
For they are fundamental to an intelligent 
commonwealth. 

“Truth forever on the Scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And beyond the dim, unknown, 


Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above his own,” 


School Board Conventions 


g TATE Supt. John Callahan and Supervisor 

George S. Dick are taking a rather justifiable 
pride in the fact that they were able to visit 
every school board convention held in the state 
during 1932. The itinerary began at Bayfield, 
Washburn County, on April 30 and was con- 
cluded at Waukesha on December 15. At stated 
dates during this interval about 75 school board 
conventions were held, at least one in each 
county, and in the aggregate thousands of 
school board members, teachers and friends of 
education were assembled to listen to discus- 
sions appertaining to school problems. 


While these conventions are under the juris- 
diction of the respective county superintend- 
ents, the latter have always co-operated fully 
with this department in the assignment of dates 
and schedules to the end that these various 
meetings may be visited by members of this de- 
partment without unnecessary traveling ex- 
pense. These conventions constitute a school 
for school board members, the only one exist- 
ent, and are proving to be valuable debating 
fields for the discussion of school problems 
under present financial conditions. It requires 
considerable determination together with a 
sprinkling of good luck to enable members of 
this department to complete such an elaborate 
schedule without missing a day or being late, 
particularly when a mass of other duties also 
require attention at the same time. 


Enrollment Trends 


OR a number of years past statistics have 

shown a consistent decrease in rural school 
enrollment in the state of Wisconsin. Recent 
figures, however, appear to indicate that this 
decrease is now definitely checked and the 
probabilities seem to be that future reports will 
show an increase. The rural school enrollment 
for 1930-31 was 138,988, while for 1931-32 
our forthcoming biennial report will show an 
enrollment in rural schools of 138,344. Loss 
in rural school enrollment during the past few 
years may be attributed to the removal of peo- 
ple in the rural districts to the more congested 
industrial centers. Changing conditions in the 
industrial and employment world will doubt- 
less be met by a corresponding return of rural 
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population and consequent increase in school 
enrollment. 

While rural enrollments has been falling off 
there has been a constant increase in high 
school enrollment. This increase is accounted 
for as indicated above and also by the natural 
increase in the population of cities and the 
further fact that present unemployment condi- 
tions have made it desirable for many high 
school graduates to return to school for post 
graduate work. The totals for junior—senior 
high school enrollment for the past four years 
are as follows: 


PA 2 2 a ee eee 110,880 

UB 7D is |) ee 118,251 

BO aka re a la 124,903 

D2) 7 en ee ee 137,467 
ee 


Mr. Merritt on Duty 


ARRY E. MERRITT, formerly city super- 

intendent of schools at Columbus, Wis- 
consin, who was recently appointed high school 
supervisor in the Department of Public In- 
struction, assumed his new duties in the de- 
partment January 1, 1933, succeeding the late 
5. M. Thomas. Mr. Merritt’s family will re- 
main in Columbus for the balance of the 
school year where his children are in school. 
At the conclusion of the school year, the fam- 
ily probably will remove to Madison. 


School Buses 


OR sometime now numerous inquiries have 

come to the department regarding the oper- 
ation of school transportation buses, their con- 
struction and regulations regarding systems of 
transportation. 

Aside from a very brief statement in the 
statutes which has no specific regulations for 
the operation of such buses, we have no in- 
formation. In order to get some information 
about this matter, the nro is gathering 
statistics and general information from other 
states in which transportation is utilized to a 
great extent. It is hoped the information thus 
gathered may be of value in formulating rules 
for operating school buses and assuring to 
school boards and school children those vehi- 
cles and regulations which will improve serv- 
ice in this direction. It may also lead to some 
tegulatory legislation which is now non-exist- 
ent in this state and which according to many 
people should be made a part of our general 
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school laws. It is hoped that the material may 
be tabulated at an early date and that it may 
be published for the general reader as well as 
those who take a more active and direct in- 
terest in the matter of transportation for school 
children. 


“Old lronsides” Restored 


Govt. NS Great Lakes, IIl., 
Secretary of State, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The Commandant of the Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict would deeply appreciate the cooperation 
of the Secretary of State in giving suitable dis- 
tribution through the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction and the Superintendents of 
Schools to the following dispatch from the 
Secretary of the Navy: 


In commemoration of the services rendered 
by the school children of the United States and 
its possessions in the restoration of Old Ironsides 
thereby perpetuating a splendid symbol of our 
earliest traditions and heroism, the George Ma- 
son High School of Alexandria, Virginia, pre- 
sented a placque to the Constitution on Tues- 
day, December 6, at 10:00 A. M. EST. 


Inasmuch as the restoration of the famous 
old vessel was made possible by generous con- 
tributions of pennies, nickels and dimes by 
boys and girls from schools throughout the en- 
tire country, the Secretary of the Navy espe- 
cially desires the commandants of all districts 
to express appreciation to all schools within 
their districts and give the widest publicity to 


this event. 
Com. Ninth 


Department Conferences 


REGULAR staff conferences are held each - 

month by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. The programs are determined largely by 
a survey of the problems presented to the su- 
pervisors in the field. The topics discussed are 
of an educational nature and of administrative 
information which should be carried out by 
staff members. Department policies are also 
presented and evaluated. A real effort is made 
to get a modified statement that will include 
the best thought of the group. Discussions are 
presented by outside specialists and staff mem- 
bers. Reports of special investigations and the 
work of special departments are given for the 
general information of all. 
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The Psychology of Secondary School 
Teaching 
By James L. Mursell. W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc. 


BY USING the principles of psychology to interpret 
actual classroom problems of the teacher, Mur- 
sell, of Lawrence College, has developed a book that 
is really functional, as well as comprehensive and 
scholarly. The general viewpoint is purposive, rather 
than mechanistic, and is thoroughly scientific. 

The chapters on learning and transfer are decidedly 
superior to those usually found in books for begin- 
ning teachers. Defining learning as the ag of 
mental organization, the author exemplifies in the 
makeup of his own book a significant mastery of the 
art; he presents his materials so clearly and with 
such careful organization that learning from his text- 
book must needs be highly efficient. 

In a scholarly style singularly free of the kind of 
educational writing sometimes called “‘pedagese”’, the 
author groups all of the essential information con- 
cerning the psychology of learning, teaching special 
subjects, tests and measurements, motivation, char- 
acter education, discipline, development of attitudes, 
guidance, and study habits under four simple heads: 
How Psychology Can Help (1) To Improve In- 
struction, (2) To Place and Guide Pupils, (3) To 
Set Standards in the Secondary Schools, and (4) To 
Help in the Control of Conduct. At the end of each 
chapter are comprehensive bibliographies that show 
thorough mastery of the field of research related to 
each topic. The student-teacher who follows the 
thought structure of this book, which is free of gen- 
eralizations unsupported by facts, will necessarily 
develop a respect ~ and a familiarity with serious, 
scientific research. 

The Psychology of Secondary School Teaching \ays 
an especially human and thorough foundation for 
more advanced, intensive, or special study of the 
problems of education. 


Creative Writing 
By Mabel L. Robinson and Helen Hull. Amer- 
ican Book Company, Chicago 


ASED on the belief that the flexible, correct use 

of the English language is one of the most valu- 
able products of school training, and that creative 
writing will develop this skill, the authors of this 
neat volume have assembled guidance for and exam- 
ples of narrative writing designed to awaken the 
critical as well as the creative sense of the students. 

The development of both interest and skill is 
carefully graded, and at each step, individual and 
class practice is provided. Apart from the develop- 
ment of a technique for writing narratives in gen- 
eral are interesting chapters on special types of 
stories—adventure stories, fairy stories, mystery 
stories, school stories, home stories, and animal 
stories. Two chapters on making characters live and 
talk are particularly good. Eight sample stories 
(written unfortunately by adults instead of students) 
are used as the basis of careful analytical study of 
various narrative problems. 
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Creative Writing should find its greatest use in a 
class of selected, superior children, capable of seeing 
the artistic (rather than the merely practical) as. 
pects of composition. Through the careful and thor. 
ough training program provided by this stimulating 
book, such pupils should develop a deep interest 
and exceptional achievement in narrative writing. 
Educative Experiences Through Activity 

Units 

By Lucy W. Clouser, Wilma J. Robinson, and 

D. Lois Neely. Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago 
|N THIS book the authors report successful proj- 

ects which meet the demands of the child-centered, 

activities program of learning for elementary school 
children. Part One explains the objectives, the prob. 
lems, and the methods of the plan, with counsel as 
to how to discover and to capitalize upon the im- 
mediate interests of the children, and how to pro- 
vide an environment rich in interests and suggestive 
of worthwhile activities. 

In Parts Two and Three are complete reports, 
including plans, activities, and results, of projects 
related to travel, the library, puppets, talking pic 
tures, school gardens, vacations, seasonal celebra- 
tions, banking, community interests, original plays, 
poetry, music, reading interests, and geography. All 
of these activities are illustrated by pictures of work 
done by the children. 

Each unit of work is followed by two bibliog- 
raphies, one for the teacher and one for the pupils. 
Two comprehensive, classified book lists are of par- 
ticular value, and a careful index makes the book 
useful to an experienced teacher who may wish to 
use it as a source of suggestions supplementary to 
her own original activities. For the teacher still 
somewhat inexperienced in the problem of the vari- 
ous methods used to account for pupil interests and 
individual differences, Educative Experiences should 
be a very helpful guide. 


Secondary Education 


By Herbert G. Lull. W. W. Norton Company, 
Inc, 


N THIS comprehensive college textbook related 

entirely to secondary education, the author pre- 
sents a historical review of the problems together 
with a summary of contemporary objectives, tenden- 
cies, and developments in the field, with special 
emphasis upon the curriculum. 

Chapters are followed by study questions, sugges- 
tive exercises, and brief lists of references. The se- 
ries of nineteen chapters on a rather formidable array 
of abstract matters would be improved by some in- 
dication of organization into related groups. 

Against the broad background of history, are set 
such major problems as educational assumptions an 
objectives, changes in tradition, the influence of the 
colleges upon secondary schools, the development of 
vocational interests, social orientation in the curricu- 
lum, the growth of the junior high school, the senior 
high school, and the junior college, problems related 
to individual courses, the personnel and administra 
tion of the high school, curricular needs, and 
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conflict between indoctrination and freedom in edu- 
cation. 

The chapter on the project method, which is par- 
ticularly readable, shows the intimate relation of the 
project method and supervised study, and illustrates 
one of the many devices suggested for the correla- 
tion of methods or of subject matter as the central 
objective of the curriculum. The individuality of the 
author is freely apparent in new and striking posi- 
tions on such subjects as sex-segregation for social 
studies, inter- and intra-scholastic contests, high 
school athletics, inspirational teachers, the child 
centrists, etc. To the natural heaviness of his sub- 
ject matter, Lull brings a simple, often vigorous ex- 
pression, which carries conviction regarding the prob- 
lems of curriculum construction. 


Books Received 


Albert Whitman & Company, Chicago 

The Real Princess. By Hans Christian Anderson. 
$1.25 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Gingerbread. By Major 
Lindman. $1.00 

Greta in Weatherland. By Major Lindman. $1.00 

Daughters Known to Fame. By Lena C. Ahlers. 
$1.25 

Birds the Indians Knew. By Lena C. Ahlers. $2.00 


John C. Winston Company, Phila- 
delphia 

The Story of American (For Young Americans). 
By Burnham & Jack. 





More Exercises than ever! 


ANDRESS 
HEALTH SERIES 


In the revised editions of Health 
and Success, and Health and Good 
Citizenship, now in press, there are 
more exercises than ever! Also new 
objective tests and new motivating 
questions. If you want an up-to- 
the-minute and extremely teach- 
able two-book course in health for 
the grammar grades, investigate 
these two Andress revisions. 


Write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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A PUPIL-ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


% 
A New Type of Textbook 


Investigate the refreshing new 
approach of the textbooks listed 
below. They are more than new 
textbooks. They are a new type 
of textbook with emphasis on 
PUPIL ACTIVITIES — textbooks 
incorporating the fascinating 
THINGS - TO-DO features of a 
workbook. Their use effects bud- 
getary economies as they take 
the place of both the textbook 
and workbook. 





THE STANFORD SPELLER 
Grades 2-8 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERY-DAY ENGLISH 
Grades 3-6 now ready 
Grades 7-8 in preparation 


ART APPRECIATION TEXTBOOKS 
Grades 1-7 


Other Pupil- Activity 
Materials 


LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE 
SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
Grades 1-8 
THE STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS 
--Revised. 

Silent reading seatwork for the 
Primary Grades 
THE STUDY-PERIOD EXERCISES 
for Developing Reading Skills 
Grades 4-5-6 


Write for descriptive folders. 
Please address Department K. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 EAST 21st STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HEADLINERS FROM LAST MONTH'S NEWS 


THE ANNUAL BOOK RACKET a ; 
APPEARS IN THE STATE | WISCONSIN SCHOOLS ENCOURAGE 


L ROUGH MILK PROJE 
Educators Are Again Being Duped | HEA TH TH OU K J CTS 
Into Signing “Endorsements” Gladys Stillman of University Exten- 


Which Are Fake Notes | sion Division Assists Teachers 
in Keeping Records 











NOTHER “book racket’’ seems to be mak- | pecans 
ing the rounds in Wisconsin, and curi- | THE dairy interests of Wisconsin are receiv- 
ously enough, the most complaints have come | ing a special boost in the schools of the 
from faculty members of the University . . . | state, through the inauguration of school 
men who, as a class, are old enough to know projects devoted to the health value of milk. 
better! The plan runs something like this | The programs are being sponsored by the 
. a salesman approaches you, and informs | home economics department of the University 
you that because of your influence in the com- | of Wisconsin Extension Division, in an effort 
munity and in the general field of education | to maintain health standards among all school 
he would like your endorsement of a new | children, and particularly many who are now 
encyclopedia . . . oh yes, that was all, and in | unable to secure the necessary amount of milk 
return you will be given free, yes I said | at home. 
ABSOLUTELY free, a set of genuine hand- The unique health project is a direct result 
tooled leather bound books ... to be sent | of a letter sent out by the State Superintend- 
later. ent, urging all teachers to do some type of 
© =. milk work in their schools. As a follow-up of 
Stars denote the passage of three weeks. | this suggestion several county superintendents, 
On the second or third of the month you | in cooperation with the county agricultural 
open up the morning mail, and find that the | agent and the county nurse have developed an 
“endorsement” was putting your John Henry | interesting dairy program. 
on a note for $59.50! And the company has Walworth county has played a leading part 
lost all of its high regard for your position in | in the movement, to date. After introducing 
the community and in the general field of ed- | the idea through the monthly school bulletin, 
ucation . . . it even goes so far as to sug- | each township held a community meeting at 
gest, in a not-too quiet way, that you will | which time a complete milk program, of plays, 
spend the rest of your life cracking rock un- | stories, and songs, was presented. The county 
der the direction of the state, unless you send | agent, James Beattie, and Gladys _ Stillman, 
a check to cover the signed note. | milk specialist from the College of Agricul- 
It's the old, old game . . . magazines, | ture of the University of Wisconsin spoke on 
books and other printed material offered to | the food value of milk. All of the suggested 
teachers, as “leaders in the community’. If | material on milk was sent to each school in 
you've been caught just remind the company | the county, through the office of the county 
in question that the federal government can | superintendent, and each school developed 
decide the merits of the case; but better yet, | their own milk program. Some of the schools 
don’t get caught! had milk drinking contests, others had milk 


EVERYTHING for EAU CLAIRE 
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Marshfield 
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AT 


No Payless Pay Days 


Your income from your profession will stop some day. 
During the time you are able to earn is the time to make 
provision for your future—that your income will not stop 
when you are not active in your profession. 


J. H. GITCHELL 
Marinette 





Every day more people are investing in Annuities to help 
bring leisure and freedom from financial worries in their 
advancing years. There is nothing new or untried about 
Annuities. They were written prior to the first known life 
insurance policy in England, in 1583. We believe the fol- 
lowing to be a clear, concise definition of the Annuity. 
“An Annuity is an investment of money in a Life Insurance 
Company, made to obtain a guaranteed, unshrinkable re- 
turn, payable yearly (or at more frequent intervals) for a 
definite length of time, usually for life’’. 


Some people understand Annuities require the immedi- 
ate deposit of a substantial sum of money, and consequently 
are available to only those of considerable means. This is 
an unfortunate misunderstanding. There are two common 
types of Annuities, briefly described as follows: 


1. Deferred Annuity. 
You begin saving now—making convenient annual, 
semi-annual, quarterly or monthly deposits—that will 
guarantee you a monthly income for life at any age 
you chogse to retire. 

2. Single Premium Annuity. 


A lump sum deposit is made now, and the monthly 
income begins immediately and continues for life. 

The Aitna Life Insurance Company, organized in 1850, 
now celebrating its 83rd Anniversary, issues the two com- 
mon types of Annuities with several forms under each. An 
Annuity is issued without a medical examination, unless the 
Life Insurance feature is desired. 

We will be pleased to furnish you with complete infor- 
mation concerning Aitna Annuities without obligation. The 
names of many of our prominent representatives appear on 
this page and they invite you to consult with them. If a 
representative is not given for your community, write direct 
to us. 

ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
Etna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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pageants, poster contests, milk movies, while 
all of the schools of Walworth County par- 
ticipated in an essay contest devoted to the 
subject of milk. Appropriate prizes were 
given by the civic organizations of White- 
water, Elkhorn and Lake Geneva. 

Rock county has also started emphasizing 
milk drinking as a part of the school health 
program. An accurate record is kept for each 
pupil, and at the end of a certain time the 
boys and girls with the best health records 
will be granted appropriate prizes. 





WESTFIELD HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 
WINS NATIONAL “4-H” AWARD 


Winner Is Also All-Round Leader in 
Studies and Athletics 


\X/ ESTFIELD High School is proud of all 

its pupils but it is especially proud of 
pupil Donald McDowell who received the na- 
tional “4H” award, the presidential cup, from 
President Hoover at the National Livestock 
Show recently held in Chicago. 

Donald lives on a farm about 12 miles from 
Westfield. Each morning and evening he 
drives to and from school. He is in his junior 
year of school during which three years he 
has earned an average scholastic grade of “B”. 
He has been a regular on the school basket 
ball and baseball teams each year, plays in the 
school band and orchestra, has taken leading 
roles in several “4H” and school plays, and is 
carrying a scholastic load of thirty hours per 
week, 

As a member of the livestock judging team 
in 1931 he placed first in the judging of fat 
classes at the State High School Judging Con- 
test, and in 1932 in a similar contest the team 
of which Donald was a member placed third 
in small grains. 

He is secretary of the Westfield Future 
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‘Interesting TRAVEL 
THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


© 56 West Forty Firrn Street+ NEW York City « 











Farmers Association, was a delegate to the 
1932 state F. F. A. convention, and in 1932 
received the degree of Wisconsin Farmer. 

His supervised practice yore during the 
two years he has attended high school have 
been sow and litter, flock of twelve ewes, 
seven beef animals, and corn. The earnings 
from his school practice and “4H” club work 
exceeds $3000.00. 

Donald has demonstrated his ability in per- 
forming managerial skill required of a farm 
boy, and has been instrumental in having 
many improved practices carried out on the 


home farm. 
—V. C. Wiesner, Prin, 


ENGLISH TEACHERS TAKEN FOR 
A “RIDE” IN “TIME” MAGAZINE 
Author Pokes Finger at English Teach- 


ers’ Decisions on Correct Usage 
at National Convention 





T LOOKS as though our English teachers 

are being taken for a good-natured “ride”, 
if one can judge from a recent contribution 
sent to Time magazine, and published in the 
issue of December 10th. The critic is one Hugh 
King Wright of Lawrenceville, Kansas, who 
submits a poetic account of the meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, “by 
one who was not there’. The poem follows: 


How English Had Ought To Be Taught 


The teachers assembled, they’re 6,000 strong, 
Were there to determine the right from the wrong; 
The wrong from the wronger, perhaps we should 


say ; 
I'll tell you, dear friends, all that happened that 


ay. 

The cause for debate was what words should be 
used 

In their themes every week by the youth—much 
abused— 

Of the nation, who labor beneath a great load, 

For they're forced to write English too much 4 la 


mode. 

“And what shall we do?” those great-hearted souls 
cried 

“To help these poor students; it’s so hard they've 
tried! 

“If we don’t fix on something, they surely won't 


pass, 

“And then if they don’t, why the teacher's an ass! 

“We don’t want to teach grammar, and what shall 
we do” 

“If we don’t take good care that these dunces get 
through ?” 
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“Look here,” says the chairman, and beams through 
his beard, 

‘I've got the idea;” through his glasses he seared 

All dissenters. ‘‘Hey! Silence! Now listen, youse 
uys, 

“Pay attention a minute; don’t try to be wise! 

“It’s simple, so simple; when they make a break, 

“All that you do is say, “Why, that’s not a mistake!’ 

“Let them say ‘It is me’ to replace ‘It is I’; 

“At ‘Who are you looking for?’ don’t bat an eye; 

“Try and get well’ let them write, and ‘Walk 
slow’ ; 

“Surely let them get by with ‘If that wasn’t so— 

“Let us write a nice list of mistakes they can use, 

“And publish a broadside ’gainst those who enthuse 

“About writing correctly; we simply can’t bother. 

“But for all unmistakable errors—well, rather! 

“We'll cross and re-cross with red ink all of those, 

“And for those kind the students will pay through 
the nose! 

“Better middle-class English we'll 
schools, 

“And correct composition we'll leave to the fools 

“Who are picayune, narrow, and nasty enough 

“To insist that their pupils must master such stuff.” 


teach in our 


Not that we agree, but we were amused. 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION MEETS FEB. 23-25 


Arrangements Made for Convention, to 
Precede Meeting of Department of 
Superintendence of N. E. A. 





HE annual convention of the National Vo- 

cational Guidance Association will be held 
at the Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
February 23, 24, and 25. 

The convention theme will be one of timely 
interest: ‘Vocational Guidance in a Planned 
Society.” Discussion will center around such 
major topics as: “The Organization of Eco- 
nomic Life in America;’ ‘Distribution of 
Workers in Occupations;” ‘“The Place of Vo- 
cational Guidance in Education for the Fu- 
ture.” These topics will be presented by lead- 
ets in economics, sociology, and education. 

Under trained discussion leaders, various 
groups such as Service Clubs, counselors, — 
ment workers, college teachers of guidance, 
tesearch workers, teachers of classes in occu- 
pations, personnel directors, city, county, and 
state administrators of guidance, and so forth, 
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will discuss their relationship to the problems 
under consideration. Each group will summar- 
ize its findings for the convention as a whole. 
This plan will provide opportunity for stock- 
taking, clarification of thought, and formula- 
tion of policies and plans for the future. It 
promises to be a thought-provoking and chal- 
lenging conference in which all persons en- 
gaged in or interested in vocational guidance 
are invited to participate. 


HOME EC. TEACHERS PAY TRIBUTE 
TO MISS MARGARET JOHNSTON 


Resolutions Passed by Association Com- 
mend Miss Johnston for Her Many 
Years of Service 








HE Wisconsin Home Economics association, 

meeting in conjunction with the W. T. A. 
last November, passed the following resolu- 
tion, in memory of Miss Margaret Johnston, 
former State Supervisor of Home Economics 
for the State Board of Vocational Education. 


A MEMORIAL TRIBUTE 

To Margaret Johnston, whose death 
May 31, 1932, at Hamilton, Montana. 

Margaret Johnston gave thirty years of service to 
the schools of Wisconsin. During the twelve years, 
1920-1932, in which she was State Supervisor of 
Home Economics for the State Board of Vocational 
Education, she devoted herself to home economics 
education throughout the state. She gave most gen- 
erously of her services, not only to the schools and 
teachers in her charge, but to many other teachers 
of home economics. 

Margaret Johnston was chairman of the committee 
that drew up the constitution of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association, and she was one of 
the early presidents of the organization. She was 
one of its earnest workers, helping in all its plans 
for growth and success. 

The teachers of home economics education, her 
associates, and her co-workers are grateful for hav- 
ing known and worked with her, for her helpfulness, 
and for her friendship. 


occurred 


The resolutions committee of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics association consists of the 
following teachers: Elizabeth Tonigan, chair- 
man, Bessie May Allen, and Susan F. West. 


CLINTON 
M. BARR Teachers’ Collese 


Invites correspondence in regard to his 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL TOUR: Summer of 
1933. A group in this party will combine 
pleasure with study under the COLLEGE 
CREDIT PLAN (toward degree) as ap- 
proved by the National Commissioner of 
Education. Two courses are ready for 
announcement. 





of the 
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Educational Calendar 


February 10-11—Southern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association convention, at Madison. 

February 25—March 3—N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, at Minneapolis. 

March 31—Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association convention, at Oshkosh. 

July 1-7—Summer N. E. A., at Chicago. 

July 20-Aug. 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion association, at Dublin, Ireland. 





Sixty-five teachers attended the annual round-up 
of Eau Claire county teachers in late November. 
After the banquet an interesting program was given, 
consisting of a reading by Miss Viola Wade; a 
vocal duet by Frank Juneberg and Millian Porter; 
and several numbers by a Hawaiian trio, composed 
of Edna Muenchow, Donald Boettser and Frank 
Juneberg. The officers of the association are: 
Beulah Turney, Altoona, president; John Ramsey, 
Otter Creek, vice president; and Jenny Webster, 
Eau Claire, secretary-treasurer. 


More than 200 Wisconsin high school editors 
convened in their annual conference at Madison, 
late in November. Most of the program dealt with 
the work of newspapers during a depression period. 


The twenty-seventh Manitowoc County ANNUAL 
has just reached our desk. It is published under the 
direction of E. S. Miller, county superintendent. 
The booklet is full of interesting details concern- 
ing the personnel of the county educational system, 
as well as a comprehensive outline of the work be- 
ing done in the schools of Manitowoc County. 


Waukesha had a “parents’ day” during the last 
week of November, and many mothers and fathers 
availed themselves of the opportunity of seeing their 
young hopefuls “do themselves proud’’—or other- 
wise! After the parents had attended classes they 
listened to Miss Elda Merton, grade school super- 
visor, who told them of the collective findings of 
behavior problems in the Waukesha schools, and 
mentioned future possible solutions that might be 
worked out whereby the school and the child could 
become better adjusted to each other. 


The Milwaukee Schoolmasters’ club met on 
December 3, and heard Dean J. B. Johnston of the 
University of Minnesota speak on the “Testing Pro- 
gram Sponsored by the American Council on Ed- 
ucation”. For the first time in the history of the 
club wives of members and women teachers at- 
tended. 


The annual meeting of the Walworth County 
Teachers association was held at Elkhorn, on Decem- 
ber 3. An interesting program of music and 
speeches included an address by J. E. Worthington, 
principal of the Waukesha high school, and Pro- 
fessor Curtis Merriman of the University, who 
spoke on the subject “Is Teaching Queer?’ 
Stanley Warner is president of the association this 
year, and Miss Josephine Turner is secretary. 
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A number of people in and around Durand have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to earn col. 
lege credits through the agency of home study 
courses. The plan has been worked out by the Ex. 
tension division of the University of Wisconsin, in 
cooperation with the local high school. 


The Columbia county rural normal school will be 
continued next year, though the budget has been 
cut to the very core. By rigid economies the Nor. 
mal School Board only needed $2,200 from _ the 
county, which sum was appropriated. One res of 
the economy program was the setting of higher 
educational standards, to eliminate a dozen students, 


Shiocton boasts of a record in twins—4 sets in 
the high school, which is quite some record for a 
school of that size! 


Prof. George C. Humphrey of the University of 
Wisconsin college of Agriculture faculty was te. 
cently elected president of the American Society of 
Animal Production. 


The West Central section of the Wisconsin Su. 
pervising Teachers association had a conference at 
Tomah on December 9th. The morning was spent 
in visiting the Tunnel City two room rural school, 
with Sylvia Clay and Margaret Papenfus as teach. 
ers, and the North Tomah rural school, taught by 
Sophia Friske. Following lunch at the U. S. Indian 
School, at North Tomah, the supervisors visited 
classes in the Indian school, and heard Mr. 
Morrison, superintendent of the school, who spoke 
on Indian art. Those in attendance at the confer- 
ence were: 

Katherine Betthauser, Grace Cassels, Mabel Berg, 
Mary Wallin, Leonore Feldman, W. J. Schallock, 
Mabel Keene, Pearle Beechler, Edna H. Wentker, 
Mr. E. J. McKean, Mr. Morrison, Miss Moore, and 
Otto W. Lund. 


A. A. Smith, supervising “principal of Hayward 
high school is back in Wisconsin, after a two-year 
sojourn at McGregor, Minnesota, where he was 
District Supt. of Consolidated schools. Things 
around Hayward high school have been humming 
since Mr. Smith took over the reins. A Student 
Council, an Athletic Cabinet, Drama Club, Home 
Economics club, Current Events club and a Future 
Farmers club have been organized; a student hand- 
book is being compiled; track is being introduced; 
new record sheets are being used, and many other 
like activities have been started this year. 


Miss Elcey Groth of Wright, Minnesota, and for- 
mer Supervisor of Retarded Children, in the Hills- 
dale, Ill. city schools, is now the new Director of 
Retarded children at Hayward. She succeeds Miss 
Inez Sabean, who resigned to accept a position on 
the faculty of the Rice Lake County Normal school. 


In order to decrease the expense which accom- 
panies the publishing of a high school newspapet 
and a yearbook, the administration of Logan high 
school, La Crosse this year decided to publish 4 
quarterly magazine, called the ‘“Winneshiek’’. Miss 
Louise Drumm, art teacher, is advisor for the mag- 
azine. 
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Last month marked the formal dedication of the 
Mary E. Hannan Memorial library, in memory of 
Miss Hannan of Milwaukee, who died last Jan- 
uary. Miss Hannan. was kindergarten director of the 
Anna F. Doerfler school, and quite appropriately 
the memorial library is to consist of books for 
younger children, Miss Hannan was the sister of 
Miss Josephine Hannan, member of the executive 
committee of the Wisconsin Teachers association. 


The combined a capella choruses of East, West 
and Central high schools of Madison presented their 
10th annual Christmas pageant in the rotunda of 
the state capitol, on December 11. Those in charge 
of the musical pageant were Anne Menaul, Cecile 
Vogelbaugh, Elah Lunt, Ann Stirling, Joseph Wol- 
ters, Richard Church, Leroy Klose, Ruth Kentzler, 
Marie Metz, Loretto Riley, Irene Buck, Thomas 
Hippaka, and Rodger Trafford. 


Articles made by the Beloit high school sewing 
classes taught by Miss Leona Seaver were on dis- 
play at the high school building last month. In the 
past the classes have had only a spring exhibit, but 
this year Miss Seaver decided to display the handi- 
work of her pupils before the Christmas recess. 


Upsilon chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, whose 
membership is drawn from the schoolmen of Mil- 
waukee county, elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: O. A. Birr, president; Roland W. 
Zinns, vice-president; E. E. Born, secretary; and 
Wm. F. Rasche, treasurer. 


Several villages in northern Wisconsin are sub- 


stituting wood for coal this year, in an effort to 
save expenses, and also to provide employment for 
needy families. The villages of Athens and Edgar 
have payed unemployed men to do the cutting of 
wood, in that way paying for relief and getting fuel 
for the local schools. 


Miss Ella Babcock, head of the household arts 
in the Milwaukee public schools, has been named 
general chairman for the convention of the American 
Home Economics association, which will meet at 
Milwaukee, June 26-30. 


Miss Louise W. Mears, Professor of Geography 
at the Milwaukee State Teachers College, attended 
the Cincinnati meetings of the American Economics 
Association and the American Sociological Society, 
Dec. 28-30. 


Presenting a program of Christmas carols, the a 
cappella choir of the Wausau Senior high school, un- 
der the direction of Miss Josephine Darrin, enter- 
tained the Wausau Kiwanis club at its December 19 
meeting. The program is an annual event with the 
Kiwanis club. 


The National Council of Teacher Retirement Sys- 
tems is announcing its tenth annual convention, to 
be held at the 510 Groveland Avenue Hotel in 
Minneapolis, Feb. 27—March 1. On Tuesday after- 
noon, Feb. 28th, a joint meeting with the Com- 
mittee on Retirement Allowances of the N. E. A. 
is scheduled. All educators interested in Retirement 
systems are cordially invited to attend the con- 
ference. 


The students of Freedom High school are pub- 
lishing a semi-monthly newspaper, the Freedom High 
News. Martin Hermsen is editor-in-chief. 


The Band Mothers club of Oconto has decided to 
enlarge the scope of its activity by sponsoring the 
music in the grades. 


HOTEL BELMONT 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Rates 
$1.50-1.75 a day with private toilet 
$2.00 with connecting bath 
$2.50 with private bath 
Fire Proof Free Parking Space 
Fine Coffee Shop 


M. J. ESSEX, Manager 


An Hotel With Real Hospitality 























HOTEL LORAINE 


A Schroeder Hotel 


Madison, Wisconsin 


The finest and most modern Hotel in Madison cordially solicits your patronage 
while attending the Southern Wisconsin Teachers District convention. 


We suggest advance reservations 


Reasonable Rates— 


HOTEL LORAINE MANAGEMENT 
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The schools and P. T. A. organizations of Baraboo 
combined their efforts and talent, to produce a 
Christmas play, ‘The Nativity Story”, which re- 
quired a cast of more than 400 students of the 
three ward and two high schools of the city, as 
well as a large number of adults. It was a great 
undertaking, but proved to be a grand success. 


The musical talent of Neenah high school was 
presented to the public for the first time this year, 
when the band, orchestra, glee club and double 
quartette gave a concert the latter part of Novem- 
ber. All of the music was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Lester Mais. The November concert was the 
first of a series; proceeds of which will be used to 
purchase additional musical instruments, and toward 
taking the band and orchestra to the state conven- 
tion at Madison. 


The formation of a student council has been the 
latest development of a program in citizenship be- 
ing worked out at Edgerton Junior High school this 
year. The council aims to promote the school wel- 
fare by consideration and recommendations on 
school problems, from a student’s standpoint. 


More than 130 teachers from high schools, vil- 
lages and rural districts attended the first Buffalo 
County Teachers banquet, at Mondovi, Nov. 18. 
Mr. C. L. Dodge acted as toastmaster, and many 
teachers gave short talks. 


“Rock county is 100% in the W. T. A. for 


the third time.” 
—G. T. Longbotham, Supt. 
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your next visit to 
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C. D. Lamberton, superintendent of the Belin 
public schools since 1920, was recently re-elected 
for a period of three years. 


High school and grade school teachers of Stevens 
Point had a Christmas banquet on the 6th of last 
month. Frank J. Steckel, president of the Stevens 
Point Teachers association presided. E. T. Smith of 
the State Teachers college spoke on “The Rise of a 
Social Democracy”. The dinner was served by Miss 
Marie Zimmerli and Miss Mildred Novotny and 
their home economics pupils, 


Stanley Nelson, instructor in the high school of 
Stoughton, is co-author of a class record book which 
has attracted considerable attention. The book in- 
cludes places for attendance, daily grades, class 
tests, standard tests and the intelligence quotient of 
the pupil. The book is large enough for use 
throughout the school year, and when completed 
contains a detailed class record for each student. 


Music in Rosendale High school was given a 
boost when the local P. T. A. unit recently donated 
$75 to the high school band, and $25 to the Girls’ 
Glee club. 


The Tri-County Schoolmasters club met at Wau- 
saukee the early part of last month. Following a 
banquet the schoolmen listened to L. E. Ashcraft 
of Florence speak on ‘Character Education.” Those 
present were: G. A. Rosenow, R. A. Helverson, 
H. A. Schneider and A. P. McGrath of Niagara; 
E. C. Brick, A. P. Warner and R. D. Leininger of 
Wausaukee; C. E. Schroeder of Amberg; P. P. 
Patterson, J. C. Hribar and G. A. Valkenburgh of 
Crivitz; O. E. Herbert, E. A. Olson and L. E. Ash- 
craft of Florence; B. L. Seward of Mountain and 
R. O. Paff of Suring. 


Pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades at Fox Lake gave an operetta, “On Plymouth 
Rock”, the early part of December. The play was 
coached by the teachers, Misses Jones and Miller. 


The 75 piece Viroqua high school band pre- 
sented an interesting concert the last day of Novem- 
ber. The varied program was presented under the 
baton of Otto Brown. 


A course in personal investments, under the di- 
rection of Prof. H. R. Doering, of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension division, is being offered at 
the Green Bay Vocational school this year. 





PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 
109 S. CARROLL ST. 
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Leo P. Schleck, principal of the Emerson school, 
Madison, was recently elected president of the Wis- 
consin Humane society. 


S. M. Current, former assistant principal of East 
High school, Green Bay, has been elected principal. 
He succeeds George E. Denman, who resigned to 
become superintendent of schools at Marinette. 


The new gymnasium at Medford was dedicated 
the early part of December. The dedicatory address 
was delivered by George F. Meyer, president of the 
school board. 


The children of Milwaukee schools recently par- 
ticipated in an _ interesting project . .. quilting! 
Under the direction of Alfred Pelikan the children 
studied quilting patterns, and in one case went so 
far as to wash the wool, card it, and then work it 
into appropriate designs. So successful was the proj- 
ect that Miss Paula Hillenkamp of the Neeskara 
school wrote a bulletin on colonial quilts, for the 
guidance of other teachers. 


Miss Amy Jorgenson, teacher in the fresh air 
room at the Merrill school, Oshkosh, was injured 
the latter part of November when she was struck 
by a “hit and run” driver. 


Friends of the Fond du Lac Rural Normal school 
ate rallying to its support, and are trying to work 
out a plan whereby the activities of the school can 
been continued. Unless the county board appropri- 
ates funds for the continued maintenance of the 
schoo! it will be necessary to discontinue the school 
next spring. 


Five University of Wisconsin alumni have been 
named to complete plans for a memorial to the late 
Carl Russell Fish, chairman of the history depart- 
ment. They are: Myron T. MHarshaw, Chicago, 
chairman; L. F, Graber, Madison; B. B. Burling, 
Milwaukee; George W. Mead, Wisconsin Rapids; 
and Richard Lloyd Jones, Tulsa, Okla. The appoint- 
ments were made by Earl O. Vits, president of the 
Wisconsin Alumni association. 


The annual fall conference of Rock county teach- 
ets was held at Janesville, December 3. Dr. C. A. 
Harper of the state board of health, and Superin- 
tendent J. P. Mann of Evansville were the main 
speakers. Other talks were given by Helen Simon, 
Janesville, who spoke on the practice school; Ella 
Everill Julian, Beloit, who discussed the activities 
in her school, and Mamie Fischel, city supervisor, 
Janesville, who spoke on speech defects. In addi- 
tion four rural teachers: Ethel Moore, Gwenneth 
Timm, Eileen Ryan, and Coriene Haugen spoke on 
what they wanted in the rural schools. 


It's always been a point of pride for a school to 
be a 100% er in the W. T. A., and justly so, for it 
means that all of the teachers of that school system 
are professionally minded, and willing to cooperate 
with other teachers to promote the best interests of 
the profession. Burnett County goes one step 
farther . . . the school people there aren’t content 
to be 100% boosters ... in checking over our 
tecords we find that they sent in one membership 
in excess of the county superintendent, supervising 
teacher and all the teachers! This makes Burnett 
County 100% PLUS. 
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“NORTH WESTERN” 


to the 
N. E. A. 
Meeting of 


Department of Superintendence 
MINNEAPOLIS, FEB. 25—MAR. 2 


New convenient service on 


THE VIKING 


Popular Day Train 


Lv. Chicago . 10:00 a.m. 
” Beloit . . 12:05 p.m. 
” Janesville. 12:27 p.m. 
* Madison . 1:30 p.m. 
’ Eau Claire 6:14 p.m. 

Ar. St. Paul . 8:25 p.m. 
* Minneapolis 9:00 p.m. 





Reduced Rates 
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Fast Time 
Every Travel Comfort 





From MILWAUKEE on 
the famous 


NORTH WESTERN 
LIMITED 

Ly. Milwaukee 10:50 p.m. 

Ar. St. Paul 7:25 a.m. 

’ Minneapolis 8:00 a. m. 


Splendid overnight service 
from MADISON 


Lv. Madison . 9:25 p.m. 
Ar. St. Paul 7:25 a.m. 
” Minneapolis 8:00 a. m, 


Phone, write or call agents 1790 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 
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English Teachers ... Attention 


If you have not filled out the language-error 
blank on page 135 of the November Journal, 
please do so now. Because the observations 
of a large number of Wisconsin teachers are 
desired, the final date for sending ballots has 
been extended to February 10. Your contri- 
bution is needed. 


The old bugaboo of school dances vs. no school 
dances has raised its head in Waupaca. Upon the 
recommendation of the entire teaching body the par- 
ents of Waupaca high school pupils planned dances 
for the school body, to be held in the gymnasium 
once a month, but their plans have been actively 
opposed by a group of ministers. In spite of ecclesi- 
astical opposition the dances will be held, accord- 
ing to newspaper reports. 


Twenty cases of scarlet fever in a community of 
115 population resulted in the prohibition of church 
and school meetings in the village of Leon, last 
month. 


Miss Eleanore Mullarkey, second grade teacher at 
McKinley school, Appleton has been ill with diph- 
theria. Fortunately, all the children in her grade had 
been administered toxin antitoxin earlier in the 
year. 


WHA, the University of Wisconsin broad- 
casting station has at last completed a hookup 
with station WLBL, Stevens Point. All Wis- 
consin School of the Air programs will be 
broadcast through the hookup, which means 
that teachers in northern Wisconsin can se- 
cure the programs. 





LET’S 
=> FORGET 
é 1932 


And Look Forward to 1933 


with renewed Hope for a 
return of better times. 


We need not be extravagant in our spending 
but we must always keep in mind that in order 
to get results we must not be hampered by 
lack of equipment or material. Order WHAT 


YOU NEED. 
DECORATED 
CREPE PAPER, SEALS, BORDERS 
—FOR— 
St. Valentine’s Day 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Washington’s Birthday 
St. Patrick’s Day 
Easter 


illustrated and described on Pages 64-65 of our 
1932-1933 (blue-covered) catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 

















A mid-year institute for Iowa County teachers was 
held at Dodgeville, Dec. 10, with an attendance of 
169. The program consisted of two addresses by 
Prof. J. C. Brockert of Platteville State Teachers 
college; demonstration classes in music, phonics, 
audience reading, and history; and a discussion of 
the reading circle book ‘The Improvement of the 
Assignment”. 


Sandars H. Hoyum, principal of a grade school 
in Whitewater has an interesting hobby . . . the 
collecting of rare glassware. He started collecting 
old glass about twenty years ago, and by now his 
collection numbers several hundred pieces. 


Raymond A. Petrie, assistant principal of White. 
water high school has helped organize a Home 
Talent Basketball league in and around White. 
water. He is acting as president of the newly 
formed league. 


Ashland High school presented ‘The Nativity” 
three days before the closing of schools for Christ- 
mas vacation. This marked the 30th performance 
of the annual Nativity Play presented by the stu- 
dents of Ashland High school during the past ten 
years. Over 2,600 people saw the play given this 
year. Lillian Thorson was director of the entire pro- 
duction, with Mayme Anderson as assistant, and 
Charlotte Bean and Theodore Mesang as directors 
of music. 


The rural school teachers of Washington county 
presented the play “Eager Heart’, at West Bend 
and Hartford, on the evenings of December 15 and 
16. Proceeds from the .play were used for county 
relief, through the office of the Red Cross. Another 
evidence of the willingness of Wisconsin teachers 
to freely donate of their time and effort for the pro- 
motion of relief. 


E. E. Witte of the Wisconsin Legislative library 
addressed the Baraboo P. T. A. last month. At the 
same time the P. T. A. organizations of the city 
presented Miss Flora Heise, public school music 
instructor, with a wrist watch in appreciation of 
her work in connection with the ‘Nativity Play’. 
Superintendent A. C. Kingsford presented the gift 
to Miss Heise. 


Rural teachers of Fond du Lac county met the 
early part of December, to go over the outlines in 
music work which will be used during the first two 
months of 1933. Miss Jane Cuppernull, director of 
music in the rural schools, had charge of the con- 
ference. 


Due to an error the name of Mr. L. B. 
Clarke, principal of Two Rivers High school 
was omitted from the list of committee mem- 
bers interested in the questionnaire on Eng- 
lish forms. 


A demonstration group meeting was held at 
Torum school, town of Dewey, on Dec. 3, with 
Gertrude Bethke in charge. The demonstration was 
for the towns of Dewey and Hull. 


Plymouth’s splendid new high school is rapidly 
nearing completion. The new school includes all 
modern conveniences to contribute to the comfort 
of the pupils and the efficiency of the building. It 
is quite probable that the commencement exercises 
next spring will be held in the new auditorium, al- 
though classes will possibly not meet in the new 
building until the fall of 1933. 
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La Crosse city school teachers and members of 
the State Teachers college faculty met in a joint 
session on December 10th. H. B, Hall of Milwaukee 
spoke on “The Public Schools and the Public.” 


After a protracted, heated discussion the Sheboy- 
gan county board of supervisors appropriated the 
sum of $2,000 for the upkeep of the County Nor- 
mal school for another year. In view of the fact 
that the county normal school is of distinct advantage 
to rural boys and girls it was felt that the county 
should maintain the school, at least for the next 
year. 


As a measure of cooperation in a general economy 
program for the schools of Stevens Point the teach- 
ets of the Vocational School agreed to take a two- 
week Christmas vacation, without pay. 


The Fulton township teachers met at the Fulton 
state graded school Dec. 7. Supervising teachers 
Miss Mauree Applegate and Miss Hattie Frederick 
were among those present. Miss Edna Jones, presi- 
dent, stated that the next meeting would be held at 
Indian Ford school, on Jan, 17. 


It looks as though the series of school robberies 
which took place in Wisconsin this fall are at an 
end, with the arrest of two boys who said their 
home is in Hannibal, Wis., and who confessed that 
they had broken into a number of school houses 
during the past year. The youths confessed entering 
schools near Janesville, Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, 
Cadott, Hudson, Marshfield, Bloomer, Polley and 
Jump River, as well as several schools in Minnesota 
and Indiana. 


It is possible that Oshkosh high school will adopt 
the extra-curricular activities card system, which 
would admit students to all school functions. Ac- 
cording to this plan, similar to the plan now main- 
tained at the State Teachers college, the student 
would pay a single fee in the fall, and this one fee 
would provide him with an admission to any activ- 
ity sponsored by the high school. The faculty has 
been considering the adoption of such a plan for 
some time, but in view of the unsettled times they 
have delayed trying to put it into operation. 


Professor Warren Weaver, head of the mathemat- 
ics department of the University of Wisconsin has 
resigned his post, to accept permanent charge of the 
Rockefeller foundation natural science division, a 
post he assumed temporarily during a year’s leave 
of absence. His resignation has already been ac- 
cepted by the regents, and Professor M. H. Ingraham 
has been named chairman of the mathematics de- 
partment. 


Students of Kaukauna high school presented 
"Dulcy”, a three-act comedy, last month for the bene- 
ft of the high school yearbook. The play was di- 
tected by Miss Cecelia Calvy, dramatic instructor. 


The Latin club of Menasha high school presented 
a4 one-act play, December 9, consisting of a concen- 
trated set of scenes depicting Rome from the time 
of Julius Caesar to Benito Mussolini. 


A series of grade school texts, “Essentials of Ev- 
etyday English” has come off of the press, written by 
Florence K. Ferris, former English teacher at Wau- 
kesha high school, and Edward Keener of Chicago. 
The books are published by Laidlaw Bros. 
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Decorative 
Designs 


Brilliant, lasting colors, 
—smooth flowing—covering large or 
small areas evenly, make Artista 
Tempera Poster Colors the ideal medi- 
um for poster and all decorative de- 
sign work. Made in 37 colors— 
black and white—in 2, 8, 16 and 
32 oz. jars. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 

41 East 42nd Street New York 


ARTISTA 


TEMPERA-POSTER 


COLORS 


‘It will be MONTHS before she 
can TEACH’”’ 


What a blow those 
words of her doctor 
must have been to this 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
teacher. The accident 
itself was not prevent- 
able, but much finan- 
cial loss was pre- 
vented by her fore- 
thought in joining the 
we CO. 











: — 
Who will the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill... 


when YOU are sick or injured ? 


You aren’t half as sick when you’re 
sick under the T. C. U. Umbrella 

When you are not insured against the piling 
up of heavy bills, due to accident, sickness or 
quarantine, you take a chance of giving up clothes, 
savings, trips, etc. It’s a risk few teachers can 
afford to take. 

Why take this chance when the Teachers Cas- 
ualty Underwriters, an organization of teachers 
for teachers, will assure you an income when you 
are sick, or quarantined or accidentally hurt? 

Like hundreds of other teachers you, too, will 
find that “‘you’re not half as sick when you're 
sick under the T. C. U. Umbrella”. Worry about 
doctor bills is gone. Write today for full details. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Textbook Leaders 


Gates - Huber - Ayer 
THE WORK - PLAY BOOKS 


Embody the Gates method — develop 
reading ability as the natural result of 
pursuing a well-rounded and enjoyable 
program of activities. Readers and 
equipment for the entire elementary sys- 
tem, from the Primer through the Sixth 
Reader. 

















Huntington - Benson - McMurry 


LIVING 
GEOGRAPHY 





The new human-use geographies — ap- 
proaching the subject from the study of 
how countries differ and why countries 
differ. Teachers say of the series— 
“ . the best ever.” “The acme of 
science and skill.” “The most inter- 
esting, most complete, most convenient 
geography”. 

Two-Book Edition Four-Book Edition 


THE MACMILLAN COM PANY 
2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 




















Edgar G. Wippermann, for the past eleven years 
superintendent of schools at Sheboygan Falls, has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy of the superin- 
tendency at Columbus, taking the place of H. E. 
Merritt, former superintendent. 


A teachers’ institute was held at Dodgeville on 
December 10. The total attendance was 169, of which 
115 were rural teachers. The program planned by 
County Superintendent Lillian Ellis and Supervising 
teachers Mabel Kurth and Jane Burke, was both 
varied and practical. 


Band directors of high school bands in the North- 
eastern Wisconsin district met at the Hotel Menasha 
on December 14, for their third meeting of the pres- 
ent school year. Mr. L. E. Kraft, director of Me- 
nasha high school’s championship band, was in 
charge of the meeting. Directors of 20 high school 
bands were in attendance. 


The third annual national speech tournament for 
high school students will be held at Wooster, Ohio, 
May 8 to 11. High school students who have won 
state championships in debate, oratory, declamation, 
and extemporaneous speaking are eligible to com- 
pete in the national contest. Twenty-three states were 
represented in the national contest held at Sioux 
City, Iowa, last year. The first national contest was 
held at Ripon college in 1931. 


“Whoopee”—For the second time Clark 
County’s rural and state graded schools have 
100% enrollment in the W. T. A. 

—Margaret N. Walters 
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Two hundred pupils of the Baraboo graded schools 
broadcast a Christmas program, December 23, over 
W. H. A., the University of Wisconsin radio sta. 
tion. The presentation was sponsored by the Parent. 
Teacher Association, and business men_ provided 
transportation to Madison. Music was furnished by 
the “Tower Carollers,” Supt. A. C. Kingsford of the 
Baraboo schools was the announcer, and Paul Schuette 
was the narrator. Miss Flora Heise directed the 
program. 


Miss Helen Muench, Neenah, teacher at the Ban. 
ner school at Rushford, Wisconsin, resigned her 
position, to take effect at the beginning of the Christ. 
mas holidays. Miss Muench was secretly married last 
June to Robert Schultz of New York. 


Miss Anna Marie Woodward, former teacher of 
mathematics at the De Pere High school, and last 
year a teacher at Kenosha, has signed a contract to 
teach the same subject at the junior high school in 
Appleton. Miss Woodward will assume her duties 
January 9. 


F, F. Finner, principal of the New Holstein High 
school for the past 14 years, has resigned to accept 
a similar position at the Sheboygan Falls High 
school. Mr. Finner assumed his new duties Janu. 
ary 2. 

New 100%’ers 
Cities and villages: 

Abbotsford, Altoona, Colby, Danbury, Dorchester, 
Eagle River, Granton, Grantsburg, Greenwood, Hart- 
land, Humbird, Neillsville, Owen, Siren, Thorp, 
Webster. 


Counties: 
Burnett Co., Rock Co. 


Other: 
Clark Co, Rural & State Graded Schools. 


Group meetings of Future Farmers of America, the 
national organization of boys enrolled in vocational 
agriculture, were held on Saturdays during October, 
November, and December at Manawa, Oshkosh, 
Bloomer, Platteville, Portage, and Viroqua. These 
meetings were attended by over 350 farm_ boys, 
Forenoons were devoted ta ceremonies of the or- 
ganization, initiating Green Hands, and discussing 
local and state programs of work. The boys brought 
their own lunches and were served milk or cocoa 
by the local Chapter. The afternoons were spent in 
basketball, volleyball and indoor baseball games. 


The Wisconsin Association of Future Farmers of 
America was one of the ten state associations given 
honorable mention at the recent national congress of 
F. F. A. at Kansas City. 


Fire caused damage estimated at $500 at the Lin- 
coln school, Oconto, last month when a kerosene 
lamp in the domestic science room exploded while 
being lit. Fortunately no one was hurt and the blaze 
was extinguished before it could spread throughout 
the school. 


Roy R. Van Duzee, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, 
West Allis public schools, appeared on the pfo- 
gram of the national convention of the American 
Vocational Association, held at Kansas city of 
December 7-10. Mr. Van Duzee is chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Tests and Measurements. 
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Janesville grade and high school teachers have or- 
ganized a local unit of the W. T. A. Miss Bernice 
Cadman, head of the high school history depart- 
ment, was selected president, and Miss Helen Febock, 
att teacher in the grades, was chosen secretary- 
treasurer, 


The students of Waupun have voted to abolish 
the annual Junior Prom this year. Instead there will 
be a Junior Week, with a great variety of activities, 
which will permit all students to participate in the 
school activities without a great deal of expense. 


Students of the special opportunity room of the 
Beaver Dam Vocational school and their teacher, 
Miss Annette Lambeck, were guests of the Beaver 
Dam Women’s club a short time before Christmas. 
The children received gifts, sang carols, and had 
“private hearings’ with Santa Claus, who made a 
special visit to take a last minute inventory of the 
children’s Christmas desires. 


The faculty of Janesville High school is still 
showing the pupils how to “do their stuff” in an 
athletic way. As a result of a challenge by the pu- 
pils of the high school the peds trounced them in a 
touch football game, to the tune of 7 to 0. Some 
of the stars among the teachers were L. E. Kumerow, 
industrial arts teacher, Pat Dawson, athletic director, 
Harold Gessert, industrial arts, and Ken Bick, mathe- 
matics. Other faculty members included A. Smith, 
D. Slawson, J. Silverthorn, C. Petters, R. Schiefel- 
bein, R. Recoy, and J. Ziegler. The net result of the 
win was a lot of glory and an assorted mass of 
bruises and stiff muscles the next day! 








Earn a Tour to Europe 


Earn all or part of your 1933 tour by organ- 
izing a small group. Best selling economy 
tours. 26,000 satisfied clients. 200 tours to 
choose from, 25 days $179. Mediterranean 
Cruise $365. Around the World $595. Liberal 
Commissions. Bonus for Hostess work. 

B. F. ALLEN, 154 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Wilson’s Standard Catalogue, latest edition, says “A general Encyclopedia is one of the 
most used reference books in the High School library and the library should try to buy the_best 
work in this class that it can afford even if it has to omit some other books to do so.’’ 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


latest edition, will be found the most used of the reference books in the library—the_best of its 


CARROLL G. PEARSE, School and Library Representative 
1721 Ludington Avenue, MILWAUKEE 











Dublin, Ireland will be host to those who attend 
the Fifth Biennial Conference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, July 29 to August 4. 
A varied program of exceptional worth has been 
prepared by President Paul Monroe in conjunction 
with the British and Irish Directors. 


Superior has a fire department of which it can be 
proud for more than the reason that it is efficient in 
times when flames endanger property and lives. The 
department turned over to the Superior Parent- 
Teacher council the entire proceeds of its annual 
ball, held on December 16. Other years the profits 
from the Fireman’s Ball went into the department 
sick relief fund, but this year the entire amount of 
money will be donated, for the benefit of under- 
nourished children. 


Louis B. Goodrich, instructor in music at South 
Division high school, Milwaukee, sang a leading role 
in the ‘Messiah’, presented by the Arion Musical 
club and the Milwaukee Musical society, December 27. 


Supt. G. T. Longbotham, Janesville, has been 
elected president of the Wisconsin County Superin- 
tendent’s association for 1933. Other officers are: 
Miss Christine Christiansen, Marinette county, vice- 
president; and Miss Esther Krakow, Sun Prairie, 
secretary-treasurer, 


The girls in the home economics classes in the 
Madison junior and senior high schools made 250 
dresses and 170 nightgowns for the Red Cross last 
month. The garments were given to needy children 
of the community. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advantage 
because of their training and education. Hundred 
future appointments coming. These have big pav, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. G187, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions for teachers, and full, partic- 
ulars telling you how to get them. 














ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 
415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 





47TH YEAR.—The World’s Fair and the N. E. A. in 
Chicago this season place us in strategic position to aid 
executives and teachers in getting located. Public School, 
College, and Teachers’ College officials from everywhere 
will visit Chicago and also our office to complete their 
teaching staffs. 


Send for booklet today. 
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301-302 BEAVER BLDG. 


JANUARY, 1933 





HIGH-GRADE, LOW-PRICED PHOTO SERVICE 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
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Green Bay carried off the lion's share of the hon- 
ors in the Fox River Valley Declamatory contest, 
held at Green Bay early last month. Miss Mary Aga- 
maite of East High won first place and Miss Peggy 
Riley of West High won second. Eloise Kummer of 
Sheboygan High was awarded third place. 


The Green Bay High school orchestra and chorus, 
displaying the combined talents of approximately 
145 students, presented an interesting musical pro- 
gram on Dec. 19. The chorus was under the direc- 
tion of Miss Valda Knoke and B, Y. Oliver, while 
the orchestra was directed by J. Paul Schenk, di- 
rector of music. 


Sam G. Davey, principal of Eau Claire High 
school, has been appointed manager of the Eau 
Claire district basketball tournament. He succeeds 
Supt. P. G. W. Keller. 


Teachers of rural schools in Winnebago county 
have tentatively set the date for the health and play 
day next spring as May 20, according to an announce- 
ment from the office of Miss Anna Ryss, county su- 
perintendent. The committee in charge of arrange- 
ments consists of Mrs. Helen Reed, Miss Veronica 
Gaber, Leo Helmuth, and Miss Harriet Callahan. 


Miss Alice Elsbury, teacher in the Weyauwega 
schools is taking an enforced vacation, due to a most 
unusual accident. While attending a dance at Wau- 
paca the early part of December Miss Elsbury fell, 
and fractured bones in her ankle. Which all goes to 
prove that dancing can be as dangerous as a rousing 
game of polo! 


More than 150 high school students and teachers, 
representing twenty schools participated in the first 
dramatic and speech institute for Wisconsin second- 
ary schools, held at Wisconsin Rapids on Decem- 
ber 9-10. After a general session the delegates met 
in sectional groups, with leaders as follows: Prof. 
Rex Mitchell, Lawrence college, debating; Prof. 
Henry L. Ewbank, University of Wisconsin, extem- 
poraneous speaking; Prof. Gladys Borchers, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, reading and declamation; and 
Prof. Ethel T. Rockwell, U. of Wis., dramatics. 


The Vocational School of Beloit has recently or- 
ganized a boys glee club, under the direction of H. 
L. Pierce, and a girls’ glee club, under the direction 
of P. L. Zipse. Both organizations are giving con- 
certs this winter. 


The 1932 ‘Trumpet’, annual publication of 
Aquinas high school, La Crosse, was_ recently 
awarded an All American rating by the National 
Scholastic Press Association. 
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Necrology 


John J. Mapel, 84, early Milwaukee educator, 
died December 3 at his home in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Mapel was the first president of the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College after its estab- 
lishment in 1883, and previous to that time had been 
principal of the East Side High school of Milwau- 
kee. He lived in Milwaukee until eight years ago, 
when he moved to California because of ill health. 


Mrs, W. B. Coughenour (nee Linn Simmons), 64, 
a former Albany, Wisconsin resident, died at her 
home in Hays, Kansas on November 11. Before her 
marriage Mrs. Coughenour taught in the Brodhead 
public schools. 
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Miss Nellie Warner, 68, former teacher in the 
schools of River Falls and Milwaukee, died at her 
home in Madison on December 8. Death was due to 
a stroke. 


Clara Muegenburg, 44, a teacher at the Lutheran 
school of Sheboygan for the past ten years, died at 
the home of her mother in Sheboygan on Decem. 
ber 6. Prior to coming to Sheboygan, Miss Muegen- 
burg taught school at Salters, Wisconsin, and at 
Kirch Heim, Wisconsin. 


William T. Enkelmann, 21, a former teacher at 
the Bethlehem Lutheran school of Sheboygan, died 
at a Muskegon, Michigan hospital on November 29, 
after a week’s illness. 


Taken ill while on her way home after doing 
some shopping, Mrs. Julia Root, 67, former Fond du 
Lac school teacher, died at her home in that city on 
December 17. A passerby assisted Mrs. Root to her 
home, where death ensued within a short time. 


Mrs. Emily Dusenbury (nee Emily Hepler), one 
of Pardeeville’s earliest primary teachers, died at her 
home in Monrovia, California on December 13. 


Claire McDougall, for twelve years a teacher in 
the Superior city schools, died in the office of a 
Duluth, Minnesota physician on November 26. Miss 
McDougall, complaining of feeling ill for several 
days, went with her mother to the physician for a 
health examination. She died of a cerebral hemor. 
rhage while in the doctor’s office. 


Mrs. B. A. Johnson (nee Viola Jones), 47, died 
at her home at St. Maries, Idaho the early part of 
December. Mrs, Johnson was a native of Oshkosh, 
graduating from Oshkosh High school and Oshkosh 
Normal. Prior to her marriage she taught school in 
Waupaca county. 


Dr. John W. Monsted, 62, prominent New Lon- 
don physician for over twenty years, died at his 
home in that city on November 29. Prior to his 
graduation from the Detroit College of Medicine, 
Dr. Monsted taught for several years in the schools 
of Hartland. 


Dr. William Arnon Henry, 82, the first dean of 
the Wisconsin college of agriculture, died at San 
Diego, California, the latter part of November. It 
was back in 1907 when Dean Henry retired at Wis- 
consin, and since that time he has held Wisconsin's 
honorary degree of professor emeritus of agriculture. 


Mrs. Elizabeth McCoy (nee Wells), 84, died at her 
home in Fond du Lac on December 3. Mrs. McCoy, 
prior to her marriage, taught school in the Town 
of Empire, where seven of her brothers and sisters 
also taught for many years. The first school in that 
district was established in the Wells home, and was 
taught by Mrs, McCoy’s elder sister. 


J. L. Johnson, 39, principal of the Cameron pub- 
lic schools for the past six years, died at an Eau 
Claire hospital on December 18. Complications re- 
sulting from an operation which he underwent on 
December 11 brought death to Mr. Johnson. 


George Anderson, 22, Waupaca school teacher, 
died on December 16 of injuries received when the 
buggy in which he was riding was struck by an 
automobile on the night of December 15. 
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